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Developing and 'Implementing 
a Viable Intergroup Education Program^ 
'^N^n the Denver PiiSi 

by Evie'G. Dennis^ 

INTkGDUCTION 



\- ! 



Lie 



The develppment of a human relations program in each school ' 
.was viewed as a part of the distri^ct-^wide^^lS^ -injiuman relations 
and as^ an appropriate component in the further implementatl^oh.of^ 
the district's integration program. . > - , 

Mb ' • • 

• r\ 
With/ the implementation of the 1974 Federal District ppurt 

order to desegregate the Denver schools .root and brat 

have found themselves dealing with incteased diversity in customs, 

habits, language and learning patterns. Success in coping with 

i 

these differences has varied with experience and ,the quantity of 



Evie G.' DeI^llsl3^^ Specialist and Staff Orienrtation and 

"^jlf^tn^ S^^cAj^^ Community Affairs, Denver! Public 

Schools, Denver, Colorado. This practicum was p^rformedjln the 

Denver Public Schools. ^ \ 



traiii&Jv^er^onnel. Helping students mOve* from, a 'bot54.al pfattern * , 



of isalatioaS^ne of optimal ii>l;eraction presents a 'chaHenge ' 
^^-^hat gives- great itupetus to staff developments and the develbpmeut 
of Xood^l^n^ relations "programs; ' Dealing ^wtth 't-ntergroup rela- 
tion^ ^is no longer, a mattel: of teaching preference, but is. an. 
educational imperative which is vital to the ordeifl^^ jC^letoen^t^-;^ " ' 
'tion of integration and the 4evelopment of a humane atmosphere in » 
our schools. Human telations training in,voLves' iStdhs^ive group : ' - 
self-study procedures, designed to b.rin& about, increased 'sensitivity 
and ^^kill in relatipu to* social -rps^^r^holo^li^r iA^^ 

' ' ' ' * » , ^ £ »* * • f ^ » ' 

in interpersonal, -group/ and org-aitlzatidnal s^luations. - ' » . • 



Urban, industrialized, ^Msvelppecl''! s^ci-eties Meinand^^i^^^^ 
^phl^tication about social phenotaena, polepics at^out_J^ndivid.^^^ 

ism notwithstanding. I^e ubiqviltjb^ils formal' -orgauizattpn,^ tlie • 

* « ' \ ' , . ... M ^ ' ' . ' . 

^voltintary association, a?id ^family' life itself ^djemai^d?* enhanced* 

* ! ' . • >' ' ^ - » " ' ^ '\ 

skills of -coiiabbrationy' social. seri*sitiylty7~~5M7t^ in' 
-the company' of others, supported Iby h^w^cpgniiiqms and. attitudes ; 
All this imi>lies JTe-edxication of th^ adtilt in a'^eafer or lesser ' 
degree. ^ • * ^ - ^ \ ' ^ ^ \ f " ' ^ / 

Human relations .traini^ig is^ a .^^edi^c44bl^ reWpons^ to- these . ' 
demands. It represents a new.and -prbhably unique do^ialt^ q| A 




appli^ed social science. |t is therapeutic, in the sepse oi '^'roW 
therapy," yet it deals with normar persons in search 'of improved 
^■Jf ^ social skills ;.^ot with cure cff illness^ disorder, or pathology. 

It is certainly %ducativ.e - it involves teaching of conce>ts f'rom 

^ ' ' ' , . ' \ " - . 

'the social sciences* - yet it\ goes well' beyond cognitive change 
to deal with tl^ feelings and ajttittld'es of 'thV individual, as he 
experimentally re-exaniines hiS',owh belhavior in interaction* with 
others. ' » , ' * 




REVIEW OF IHE LITERATURE ^ . 



' / ^ *The concept : of. human ,relations training grew out of Kurt-Lewin's 
j * experimental worlc in groi:g? dynamics in the'^igAO's* ^ *His attenlpt 'to ^ 
I , 'ijivestigate new ways of teaching individual and group skills - " \ - 
C'T ple^red the path £6r, others who followed. . In tlie 1950's, the 

movement .^developed 'an 'emphasis on the social-psychological approach, 
;|..-^<^sulting;in confusion abou^ human 'r^lationaJ or, "sensitivity" ' 
training, ^fuch of this confus'lon is due to obscure direction or 
^ « porpS^B-^ specif ically,. t lack bf differentiation between gtoup 
' : e^^r,ience^"tlT^^t«^e planned* to assist^^a group , in solving organiza- 
. -tipnal^^^r^ and exp^rlifeaces organized to enhance the individual's 

J pejsorial .growth., /A', failure' to differentiate has caused heated 
\ ^rguifiehts ^and* yerbai: attacks' from opposing sides. 'The term 



/ 
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I' 



"sensitivity/! in fict, is "sehjsitl^e" to mo^t people and public I 
schools have consequently bien reluctant to become invofved in ] 
such training programs'. 




: u "R^g^rdless xjf the "image" human relatiorf^. training may have, 
f e^T-ftd^catdrs dispute^ the ne^(3 :^oif ^.mpxpved* undeijstanding >and 
communication amt>n£ public sctiool staffs. For proof, one need 
only^ attend a faculty me^Tjij;^ or participate in a task for<2:e or ^ 
'piarjning^ session. Despite great>tationale, brilliant tliinking . 
and fioolproof plans, progress is blo.cfc^U>and conflict becomes 
unmanageable because of a lack of humans-undo^jTstanding and' poor 




communications. 



Much of the literature concerning the. ftuma'ni^tic and Sfelf- 
actualization programs in inservice for teachers has resulted^*^ 
jregation problems, urban ^problems, and problems of educating 
the disadA^^t^ed. However, teachers and educators in all social 
situatioVi^Jhave *the*''t^^ to grow and to self-actualize. They need 
to understand their values ^^9*^ttitude8, and to develop the ^sjkills 



i^hich will improve their effectiveness in the 'classroom and' help'' 



them to deepeA their p^ersbnalities and that -<if their students/ 
Teachers need training to f'ree' them to increase indepth 'and ' 
breadth in their fields in. this ever-changing 'society. TjraHiJtional 




s4 J 



teaching patterns and the traditional.* social structure of schpals 
hav^largely igriored this, and as a res^ult, have stifled enthusla^ 
and cotmnitment. Rather than the classr9om ^ing the exciting 
cradle for nurturing inquisitive minds, tit is al^too often a bore 
and a chore wit.h teachers feeing guilty because they have failed 
to meet the goals and the needs of students^ This bel^ief is ex- 
pressed earoqi^tly in the works of such authors as William Glasser^y 
John'^lfolt^, Neii Postman^', Charles Silberman5, A. S. Neil^, and ^ ^ 
Marshal McLuHan^.'^ ' " 

Bash^ states' tt|.at an individual's perception (accurate or 
• * ' , * 

distorted) of d situation influences his behavior. Perception 




^2vjiiiiaia:.Glasser: Schools .without Failure ; ^^ew York: Harper and 
' Row, 1968. ' . ' , / " , 

3 ' ' " ' 

; "John Jiolt: How Child ren Fai 1 ^ Nfew Yorks Pitman Publishing Company, 

19^4;, • ■ ' ^ - . f ■ , _ . _ • • 

Neil Poettn^: Teaching as a Subversive Activity ; New Yo^k: 
:orte Pre^, 1969. V 



CRa^les S'tlberman\ Crisis in the Classroomiythe Remaking of 
America Education; llew York: Randc^ni House, 1970. ^ * 

^- .-^ • j-^ • 

Neil: SuimnerhffXl'; A R.adic^s^l Afrptoac^i to Chlltf Rearirtg^ 
ew Yort: Hart Company,- 1960. [ T~ ~ 



MarshMl McLuhan; 'fhe Medium 'Is the Massage ; New York: Random 
House, 1967. . . ^ * / ' 



^ame& H. Bash: Effective Teaching in the Regegregated SchQol3 :' 
Bloomihgton, In<^. : Phi Dfelta Kappa Edycati6ftalc^P0un4a,tion, 1973, 



t 



and behavior both are Influenced by attltud^ toward the people 
and objects In^thfe situation. Therefore, a teacher in an Integrat 
setting must examine his awn attitudes toward membjers.of other 
•races so. that he can develop satisfactory working, relationships 
with-, them. Attitudes do not change raplHly, but many stereotypes 
and distortions do disappear when black, browri,.r^<i, yellow, and 
white te,achers - out of -mutual' concern 'frr th^' ecjucatlon of all 
children - meet and discuss ciommon problems. Concern for children 
by teachers ^of different races hopefully will l€ad teachers td * 
reco^gnlzfe each other, regardless of race, .as professionals^ as ' 
parsons wc^rtjhy of respect ^nd dignity, and as colleagues with 
slmllat goals. ' ' . ^ . ^ ». 

^ ' , >. • 

Hence,. an important factor to take into account; in examlining 

' ^ 

one's own attitudes is that, to beNn^aningf ul, the examination 

must take place in a group setting. Self-examination witl^ut the ^ 

input from Qhe'^ colleagues probably will result in the conclusion 

s. I m all" right; it must'be the t)ther' person whose, attitude needs 
^ ^ , * . * ' ' ^ ' , * .** 

V 

changing. Of ggurs^, thi^ is the saf.est procedure and the least 
threatenli:yg conot^slon; one's own ego does not get hurt, changing 
oneself Is not nece^aryl Ba$fb.f the'refpre, feels that there is 
greater pay-off for intergroup relations in the enlightened . 
discusslQn group than th^ere is ih following only the unconm^lttlng 



experience of reading independent l^f, with no follow-up discussion. 

« ft 

10 ^ ^ 

Chesler ^ writes that attempts to alter educational roles and 

_ — i3"__ . _ _ _ . , _ 

structures through desf gregation> d'^centralization, or other means 
will succeed only if we, can train and retrain more sympathetic^ 
skillful, and effective teachers. ^He further states that it is 
vital to design and to implement training programs for administra- 
tors and teachers to help them to deal with their own racism and ' • 
what is "likely to happen in interracial schools. Teadhers who ' 
overtly perpetuate racial injustice are' a danger to everybody. 
If they are retrai-fiable , they, should be .retrained; if 'not, they 
should be firmed. ^-^ 

Si^p'porting the need for good human "x^elatious progr^nls is a 
review of the account of man, in the absence^ of adequate relation-^ 
'sfetps, to emphasize the disastrous effects that human isolation 
^<a^^^vVon persbn^lity development and destruction of potentiality. 



9 

B^sh, op. cit . , p. 9. 

•^^ark A* Chesler: *"Teacher Training Designs for Improving 
Instruction in Interracial Classrooms," g'he Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science > 7,' No. 5, 1971, 636, 

* ^ • ** » ' 

^■^Mark A. Chesler, Desegregation and gchool Crisis," Integrated 
Education: A Report on Race and Schools > 10, No. 6, 1972, 60. , 



The nee* for man to progress is .clearly described *ia a paper 
by Dubos-^^ concerning the potentialities* of man. He writes that 
man, biologically, has not changed basically for the past 50,000 
years, although he has developed tremendous technological changes. 



Man's basic 
Because t 



lature has remained permanent, but, not fully developed 
lis, there is a' definite! limitation as to what tech- " 



nology can db for ''us. In Dubos' words: . 



I 

There is no doubt but that we must learn to govern 
ou^ technological society in such a manner that we are 
not compelled to adapt ourselves to techonlogical innova- 
tions, .because we cannot dd it, but that in contrast we, 
learn to ^manage technological innovations so that ^they are 
best suited to those characters that are the fundamental 
and unchangeable characters of mankind. 



I He proposes thWt oiir chief concern should not be th^ frontier 
of scientific technology, but rather the*; unchangeable front^.ers - 
biologica?%r^ontiers - of man. Human societies have, not > yet fully 
taken advant^age of the potential' resources of man' s ^unchangeable 
nature. * ' . * / . 

Research supporting th^ theoretical neeci for improvement of ^ 
human relations exist for almost any *level of maturation and 



12 J 

R. J", Dubos,' "The Potentialities of Man." Paper read at the 
•Third Plenary Session of "the Tenth National Conference of the 
U. S'. ,National Commission for UNESCO, Kansas City, MissoXiri, 
November 16, 1965. f ^ ^ \ - 



development.^ Among the most cfLassic studiesMited in' this area . 
are those-of Spitzl3 and Bowlbyl^ on young dhildijen. The findings' 
Reported in these studies indicated that meiitkl health depends in 

If • • '. 

large measure on the ability to. develop good huniaij Relationships, 
even at very young ages. BurkslS^ tttiliz±r4 the techniques of\' . 
co-twin control with identical twln^ noted! the difference at 
twelve and one-half years of age' between twiis wh'o had been reared' 



in different adoptive homes 'from the .age o1: 



two weeks. Although 



the twins had similar developmental histor|.es, expressive movementa, 
and interests, the twin raised in the more ^dequate and stimulating 
environment was more ^ advanced in educational achievement and had 
greater skill' in handling social relations^iij.ps. The sigriifi 
of this type of research is in the highly js 



of the twins, placing emphasis on the lea 



cance 

milar genetic ^oteittiai 
jtng process.. 
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R. A. Spitz and K,- M. Wolf, '''Anaclitic bdpression: An Inqifiry ' 
into the Genesis of Psychiatric Conditiot^a. in Early Childhood," 
The Psychoanalytic Study of the -Child , ed. by Anna Freud, et^ ai, 
..Vol. II; New York: Iiitertiational Univers±'t| Press, 1946, pp. 313-34*2. 

^ \ " ' ' ■ ' ' ^ ' " 

■•■^j. BoW^lby: Child Care, and the Growth of ] ^c >ve ; Baltimore, Penguin 
ao6ks, 1963. ' ' 



15 



B. S. Burks, "A Study of Identical Twins 



Differing Types of Fandly Relationships,'^ Studies in Personality , 



ed. by Q. McNemar and M. A. Merrill; New Ydjrfk: McGraw-Hill, 1942 

1 



Reared Apart . under 



I 
t 

I 



arrow ^nd 1:ainpbelll6 revealed < that children who 'are active 
I participants irt^'human inte;:action tend, to bring their awareness 
^ of others into a much greater judgmental focus than children who 
I • are ^nonparticipants. ' ' . ^ 



Studies by Kiev^et-^^ on the social adjustment of college 
students who participate in formal organizations and those who do' 
hot participate in ^uch organizations reveal that - those 'who 
actively ihtetact with people show significantly better adjusit:ment 
than nonparti'cipants in the same category. Blickhout^^^ r^pp^^ted ' 
that the peed for social approval is^n^i^ortant source pf 
motivation ^n the prediction of'^ttitude change.' * • ' 

In his studies of the U. S. Marines, xzonsidered by many to 
be the toughest outfit of fighting men in the wbrld, Hanko-ffl9 . 
stated that- they were dependent upon social influence for their 



l^M. Y., Yarrow and J. -Campbell, "Person- Perception in Children, 
Merrill-Palmer Quarterly Behavior and Development . 9,. 1963, pp. 57 

17 ^ ' • ' ' 

Mary B. Kievet, "Social Participation and Social Adjustment," 
Journal of Educational Research . 58, No.. 7^, 1965, 303-306/ 

\ ' ' ' • . 

j ^^R. Buckhout,, "Need for Social Approval an4 Attitude Change, 
Journal of Fsychology . 60, 1965, pp. 123-128^ 

19 ' - y ' ^' ' ' ' " . . ' 

,L. D.'ftankoff, "An. Epidemi;: bf Attempted Suicide/' Comprehensive 
Psychiatry , 2, No. 3, 1961^ 294-298. - - ' ^ 



very survival. His research Indicated- that .even Marines, \when in 
isolation for twelve mon^l^^. attejnpt suicide at a high ratipi share 

^■^ / i . ■ ■ ■ . ' i ' - . 

a distaste for their liijmedd^te environment and hav^' a desire* to be 
out of it.,* 




Perh^^''^j3ier^Qbst revealing studyv and Indeed one of the thost 
-^^^^f^'it^i y of* the effects of humaff^ihfluencey^^d that reported 

by Koethlisberg^f ' and Dickson20^ and referred to as 'the Hawthorne 
^- Studies.*^ The ' conclusion reached in these ^udies, in actuality, 

was that the increase in product ^.on by the -subjects involved was 

* ' , • , . " ' ' * " » 

due to'\he f act? , that for the' first time, dtfring' their lierm of . 

ei^iployment , «omfeone seejned to be taking an interest in^tne^o^rt^ 

they'"^ere doing. It was this humanistic interaction that produced 

* aA attitude change on the part of the employees causing t]fiem to 

become highly motivated workers, which ultimately affected Pjror , 

Auction. , 



* 21 * ' * ■ ' ' ' 

Hall has constructed a theory based on tbe belief that' 

human beings have the potentiality to become either pos;Ltlve, 



20 ' ' • M * 

F. J/iRoethllsberger and-W.jfJ. Dipkson^ Management and the . 

Worker ; Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Pre^ss, 1939. 

.•21w. E. Hair,-H. An^elino, arid P. t. -Watren, "Multif aCtor Effect 
.in Change in Human behavior, j Journal of Educational Regearch , 
~45r 1^51, pp. 49-54. 



* * 

* 


. - / ■ ^ - ' , • - • ^ 














4 

i 

1 

. 1 


responsible-, friendlj^, productive individuals, or ^neg^tiye, ' / ' . 
suspicious, hostile,, irresponsible persons. If we ultimately " * 
.want^the good, productive individual, we must first believe that 
this type of beihavior can' be developed. Secondly, we must give 
recognition for desirable- behavior .ip^hen it appears, begin to \ ^ 
. devej-op good behavior to its , full potential, and w^must attempt 






i 


to understand .the reasons ^or ^jthisrltype of beh^iorl Hall, however. 






1 

1 


recognizes that this effort requires a tremendous amqiint of insight 






1 

■ ' 1 

\ 


* and. empathy on 'tWe part of tl^ individual. 








The humanis.titi view of educatioij encompasses many aspects, • ^ 






yej; there is a common thread unifying thi^ vast area in the educa-^ 








tional setting. That thread is the «fecognftion of the value of ' • 






t 
t 


human, worth, the importance .of individual dignity, and the coritmlt- 




t 

* ' / , i 


ment to the ideal education as thfe means through which the 
individual, tnay groiJl to the fullest potential.^ Although tl:)is teview 






«v • ^ 

r 






1 


^ of the literature is intended po b© com^pr^hensiv^, it is by no 






J» • i 

. \ 
.\ 

■ ' ,i 


, means complete.. Within tl^ last decade, numerous publications 
have* dealt with this topic. Theat basic theories and findings 






j 


; underlie "th^ work peiJformed in this ^prapticum. 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS ' / 



i 



Human Relations ~ the practice of a skill by which one learns to ' 
relate himself to hi^ .socilal^ surroundings. It is the way 

Tom, Dick, and Jane learn ybo^t themselves and their relation 

' ^ ' ' ' » I 

to leach other in tl;ie first instance and how they iiriprove this 

understanding in tha second instance. 

* ' ' 1 ' • ^ , ' 

/ 

"Hutoan^ Relations Skill" - is the capacity of a person to communi- 
;^a:te his feelings and ideasi to others > to receive such 
:'Q9ffimuniaations from others,' arid to respond to their feelings^ 

• \ ' • ■■ ;^ " • ■ ' ■ ■ i • 

and ideas in s'uch a fashion as to promote congenial particj'i-^ 
^ pation in a,' common task.^^ \ ' - . ' ' , ' ! 

Inter group Education prefers to an important class of, intra- ^ 
"organizational relationships,- sUch as .be twfeen, departments, 
, groups of people^ teachfer-student , ' teacher-'parenjts,, teacher- 
administratdr., et'c. ^ ^ . \ ' ^ ' 

t ' 9- ' * 

> ^ 9 ' ^ 

' ^ ' ^ . i - / ' 

Note: In this practicum the n:erms "Human ^relations" and "inter- 
group educat^ion" are used synonjnnously . 



^^F,. J'., Roethlisberger, G. F. F. Lombard, and 0. Ronken: 
rraj.nlng>gor Human Relations ; Boston: Harvard University/ 1954 
p. 172!:.: ^ ^ . 



14, 



PURPOSE 'OF THE PRACTICUM 

^^^^^^^The overall putpose of this practicum was. to implement a 
16ng-'i*aAg.^huinan relation's program that^ would serve - 

a) to meet the needs of staff, students and commynities as 
they face the unique problems Irici'aent to school desegre- 
gation and integration; 

b) to prepare the local" school planning group to deal with 
- • ±hese issues through specific coimnunications techniques 
^ acquired through a series of training sessions; 

provide a mechanism for meaningful dialogue* among 



students, parents, teach^tl, administrators, and various 
other facets of the commutiity to foster better coinmunica*- 
tions, understanding, and to promote general goodwill; arid 

d) to provide background information wHich would enable the • 
school community to better understand its own diversity; 

{ * * 

A secondary purpose was to prepare a guide that will help 

district personnel develop programs which deal more effectively 
with intergroup relations* 



r — a» 



19. 



15 



Stated more spedifically in terms of measurable objectives, 
first y,)4ar*$ plan was designed to - / . 

1)' improve administrative conpunication skills with\ sitaf f 
pupils, and commuriity; ' . ' 'v 

,2) improve teacher skills in diagnosing classroom problems^ 
and designing action plans to resolve them, paying 
particular attention to stude^it alienation and'^imprt^vem.ent 
of studejit 'pricfe; 

3) increase -the number of teachers trained in diagnosing- . \^ 
classroom problems and designing afction plans ^tw resolve 
them; ^ * » * V r > 



4) improve *teachers'V communication skills *with staff pupils, 
and community; '* \ ' 



5^ imijrove skilly of the clerical staff' in interpetsoilai 

■ " . ■ ' 

communications with pupils and pareftts to reduce stHident 
alienation during the first contacts with the neV schoolj 



6) improve skills qf the bus drivers and ^ad^aerljvinterpersOTal 
communications with pupils and oarents. * . ' 



V 



DESIGN And procedures ' ' /\ ~\ 



Durin^Nthe^ 1974-75 s^ool year, students, .st^ff^ apd . parent sv 
planned creative a<;^tivitres and ways to* improve the quality of 
hXiman tela.tions and communication skills in their respective 
school communities. \^ 

To accomplish this, every school and' ^fepartment was requV^d 
, to implement a human^ relations program. ^Each schoq^ and depart^nt' 
was allowed to develop its program within the framework of a ' 
distriot-wide directive.. Such flexibility ' enabled the local 
administrator to' accommodate the specific n^eds of .his school or 
department/ The. setting of program goals\as done "by the local 
building/department j?ersohnel, working within the overriding-^goai/ 
of. the district's program tb foster an atmosphere of better under^ 
standing and cooperation throughout the cbmmunityx among' staffs, 
students, and parents. 

The district-wide program was conducted by this practitioner 
thorough the Office of Community Affairs.' Assistance in planning 
and conducting ins^^ce activities was provided through ;five 
specially trained teachers who served as inservice facilitators. 
These teachers-on-spec±al-assignment and this practitioner 
functioned as a team in assisting each school in establishing and 



' implemerit ifig an,' iridividualized 'progi:Wr^ Other personnel 
were utilize^d as fa^litator^ and cdnsultants when^ne^'ded. 

* It' was necessary for^thl's 'team to .estabj.ish *its own goals; 
thus. the task had to be defined. Therefore, the thesis wag 
proposed that it is vital that people coinmunicat;e aitd relate to 
other people , in an open, positive mariner in an effort to 'foster 
bettef' und^fs tiding and* interpe;fsonal relations. , s 



Being cogiilzan^P^ of the' fact that.the re^ohsibijity and'w- ' 
success of ^'^tjje prograifi re:st with^the locall adirjljilstftatqr-', the' . 
f^cilitative ^'tQfatCi offered' to do the, followin^^ * V' ^ . < ^ 

** • v- ^ ../^ ^ ^ -*<^ ' ' ^^ ' • ' .>* ^ , ' 

1 a) assists the. sdhool «communit.}r 4;4- identifying i^^es and ' 
peeds in t^ri&s^bf intergroup '.relations; *) - ^ ' ^ ^ 

' . b) prep'^re the'' local school* planning ''group -to^J^de^l with those 
• issues and rij^'eds .through specific comijiunioat;ions t;echniques; 

^c) provide background information whlc^i \^puld , enable the'scKoQl 
^ ^ coiranunity'. to betfer understand* it^ * own divjeifslty; . , 



d> pfrdvide means and \suggest ,way9 of evaluating tfig effacttv^ 
' ne^^s of tKSribcal school^s ,ptC!gtam. \ ^ ^ \ . , 



0 



At lease five hours of '*utnan/relatioris attaining was received '' 

1^ most persdrmel'for^the school year '^1974--75. *Some school staffs 

'* ' * >^ . ' 

K » 

planned additional insefvice activities beyond the requited five^ 
,hours*. ' ' s , * ' . . 



Training ^of Teacher-Leadjprs" 



T^chei's'>er')^seleQte4 Jjy^ each^buiiding\priI^cipa3^to iecome 
sapvolved in 'a program 'deeigped to - increase tljeix awareness of 
human relations concepts to}the*point ±hat they could* become v- 
leaders 'in 5 heir ^rSspective ^^scTibols. They Vpuld be the, teachers' 
who would act *ap multipliers* pf competence in mat.ters,6f Human 



relations. 



; Con€6nt was. presented to the participants in 4 variety ^ of • 
waya euch^as role ijlay^ir^,, awareness se^ions,' force fi^id te^h^ • 
niquee,.^ developing communication skills, jnulti-cultural activities; 
classroom ^ihanag^ti, en t tephniqi^es; getting^k gi?bup together, problem 
solving '.t^ethniqiresy conflict reWlutioa,' ^tQ. (Appendix A) /with ' 
the assumptioU;\t;-Hat significant g .would ^'be made in ^accomplishing 
the V611bw;ing ohiectlve^: 

1) Participants ^vrould *know and be able to utilize methods 
for ^gaining close communications between hofiie afid*^ schoor, 



, particularly the^Waes of low acMevers and Ihose ^students". 
- with. little or no prtffile in their respectiy^ schools. 

2) Part^|pi|3ants would have knowledge of the dimensioiis' 6f . 
^ cultured differences among the peqple, who make up the 

' *Ameri^an society . ' • / ^ 

3) Particip^ts-wouid have reappraised their own feelings 
Jj^ith .respect to- self, social ^cla^ss, race, colleagues,, " 

' and sch'ool structures. ; ' ^ 

^Participants* wourd* be able to utilize understandings \ 
* derived from simulated experiences of interpersonal 
problems arising in a desegregated school setting. ' 



5) Participatnt;s would know ^nc 



to help students ^.increa^e tjieir o;;m 'self unfi erst and ing 



6) 



be aHle to utflize methods 



I" /Participants would *hav4 knowledge c»5 tuethods and tech-!, 
^ u niques' for creatln^g a classroom 'environment that.fbsters 



a(2ceptahcd and understanding. 



V 



7) P 



Participants would he able to sensitively and ^skij^lfully 
\ ^ diagnose educatijonal ^leeds ot ^tu<lenti| with 'differing ' - 



. abllitiesi^and backgrounds .and he' able to 
educational experiences for' such atu 
workshop exp§rl^nce I ' , 



design' 'relevant 
uppti the 
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Two hundred fifty-eight teacher-leader participants' resprer^ 
seriting 121* schools met for two^sessions of ^four hours each in 
April,^J.975, and erne session of four ftours in September, 1975, 
•(Aiipendix'A)./ ^ , . ^ . ^* 

^ After the 1975 spring sessions, the teacher-leaders were 
^provided released time from their regular duties to organize, 
'meet, and plan with their building human -irelatlons resource 
committees. The facilitators met with all committee^ who 
requested their assistance. Released time was also provided fpr 
teacher-leaders to meet with theit committees for planning the 
1975-76 program. ^ * ' . 

Preparation of ^ the Guide , . 

• ♦ i; . - , ^ 

A guide designed to provide activities,^ateri'als , ^nd' 
Iresource^ for teachers, counselors.,^ administrators, and other 
staff members; to use in intergroup relations involving students, 
parei|ts, and otWr members of the cStranunity was prepared by this 
•practitioner. This^ijide ha? been placed Ip-^ach sphool and ^ 
department and used in the further Implementation of the 

human^relatiops i^rogram, A copy is submitted asl a part of this 

• ' . ^ ^ ^ t * 

practicum report.- . ' , ' 
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EVALUATIOtJ OF THE DISTRICT-WIDE PROGRAM 

Botb foriilative and summative evaluations were completed 
which offered evidence for making decisions about the merit of 
the district-wide program. External goal-free evaluations were^ 
made by f^derall monitors since much of the program was financed 
with Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA)' funds, as well as by the' 
court-appointed Community Educ^^tion Council. Results* of these 
evaluations axe shown as Appendix B. 

Formative Evaluation . "M 

, «^ ^ - 

The effectiveness of each inservice session wag rated .on 

) 

.five-point scale by the participants.^ !the scale ranged from veijjr 
effective' (1) to very ineffective (5),* Results show that - 



205 inservice sessions were conducted during the 1974-75 
school ' year; - 192 inservice sessioti^were rated as being at 



least somewhat effective while' 13 t^ere fated as neither 

effective nor ineffective ^ "^^-l^ 

mean ratiiig of all inservices was l.\ * v 

rating by bus drivers arid all ttfansportatiljn^^ersonnel 

/ ' " , ' . ' \ ^ " 

indicated tha.t the 'inservice 'session was somewhat effective 

,with a mean rating* of 1.8 ' - • ' . ' 



^^The Coiranuhjt»ty Education Council . Is a group of citizens appointed 
by the Judge .in the Tenth Circuit Court and charged wltTi monitoring, 
the progress of the implemantation of* the Court .order , concetning 
integration. ' . \ . 



Summat lve Evaluation 

^ 



.1. 



A questionnaire designed by this practitioner Was senUto a 
sample of teachers,' administrators, clerical personner^ .custodians, 
and lunchroom employees (Appendix .C) . Questions from this Instru- 
ment were utilized |to help determine the progress made in achieving 
the -program goals.-^ Ten percent of the teachers, or at least one 

in each building, were randomly selected to ^pomplete the ^tzestion-* 

t ^ • * * * . * 

nairc. A thirty percent sample of each of the other groups was 

chdsen randomly from lists containing^ name^ of all employee^ in 

each classification. The number^of employees responding from each 

group is shown in th€ following table.; , . ^ 



Mable 1, 



Groups of Respondents 

, r 



1 Number ' 

ElemjBntary Secondary 



Administrator * 
Teacher ^ 
Clerical, 
Lunchroom 
Custodial 



31 


.19 




489 


32 . 


• V 27- 


50 


33 


25 ' 


- ' ■ 28 ■ 



Questions of concqrn that Vere' used in this report and their 
tabulated results folpiwJ' ^ . 



* ' ^ • - mie 2 . 

Questions 'and Tabulated. Results 
Possible Responses: 

I 2 3 ' 4 . 



Great Soin6 ' No Little Not, at ' ' 

, \ Opinion ' All 

1. To. wha£ extent do you feel teacher-student relationships were 
^ improved, by the inservice actl^vities designed to promote these 
relationships?, , ^ , , 





Elementary.. 

2 13' 4 


• 5 


' 1 


Secohdary 
.2 3-4 


5 


. 0%. 


75% 


! ^ • 

\7% 17% 


0% 


5% 


79% ■ 0% 16% 


0% 


5 


50 


8 > 29 


8 


2 


41 -8 39 


10 ' 


3 


40 . 


2a c 30 




■ 4 . 


55 '19' 22 


'o 


4 


•48 


40 8 


0 


3 


'22 . 50 22 


a 


4 


44 


3'6 12 




'T 


'30 48 4 


11 



Teacher 
Clerical . 
Lunchrocp 
Custodial 



2. To what' extent So you feel staff -teacher 'relationships wer^ 
improved? 



1. 



Elementary.. , Secondary 
1 ' ^ . 3. "4-^5. 1 V.' 3 "4 5.', 



.Teacher / 5. 46 12 ' 28 9* 2' 41 12 ^5 -JLO 

,Clerical * ^ 3 42 . 10 ' 2? 16 8 • 44 11 37 • 'O' 

Lunchroom • • .6 44 ^ /31 11 8 0 35 23 „ 32 10 

Custodial 12 52 12 12 12 14 25 25 25 11 



To. what extent did the inseirvices help you to understand and ' 
relate to other people as individuals? 





1 


Ele 
2 


iieutary 

3 


5 


1 


Secondary 
' 2 • i -4 


5 


• 

Administrator 


10% 




lo%^ 


io% 


6% 


0%' 


■J 

84%. 


■0% 


11% 


5% 


.Teacher 


11 . 


51. 


5 .; 


24 


. 9 • 


5 


39 


7 


35 


14 


Clerical " ^ 


10 


61 


0 




' 6 


19 


50 1 


8 


23- 


0 


Lunchroom 


12 


■54 


8 ■ 


n 


10 


6 


40 


3 


27 


24' 


Custodial 


20 


" 36 


4 


28 


12' 


11 


39 


7. 


4 


. 39 



* • > . V 

To what extent have' you become more aware of the, school district 
as a* social system that embraces air ethnic groups and c*ultures? 



^Elementary, * * ' Seciondary 



> * 


1 


2 


.3 


."4 ■ 


5 


1 


r' 


3- 


■ 4 


5 


Administrator 


29% 




9% 


Z6% 


10% 


16% 


53% 


5% 


10% 


16% 


Teacher . 




.42 


■9 


20 


11 


14 


42 


io 


'23 


IL 


Clerical ' \ 


17' 


, 45 


10- 


21 . 


7 


33 


30 


11 . 


15 


11 - 


Lunchroom •• ' 


• 23 


48 


13 


12. 


4 


6. 


63 


• 9 


' 16 ' 


■'6 


Custodial 


16 


40' 


36 


4 


,4 


li • 


39 


-25 


•7 


1? . 



As a results of the inservice prpgrams, to what extent;, do you 
JfeeI'mOre secure in pealing, with problems related to' school 
desegregation? " ' - • ^ ^ 







Elementary 






"Secondary 






1 - 


' .2 


3- 




' 5 


1 


2 




4 


5 


Administrator 


•7% 


' 32% 


13%. 


42% 


6% 


'5%' 


53% 


; 5— 

5% 


21%- 


16% 


Teacher • 


4 - 


40 


13 - 


27 


. 16 


3 


28 


•-.14'.: 


35 


20 


Clerical ' 


0 


43 , 


14. 


33 


10 • 




4'8 


n ' 


•15 


15. 


Lunchroom , 


8 


44 ' 


12- 


19 


.17 . 


3 


25 


31 ' 


19 . 


22 


Custodial 


. 4 


36 


24. . 


12 


24 . 


0- 


■25 


■ 29_ 


14 


..32 



J 
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To what extent have you gained greater'- understanding of your 
students^ attitudes and. ^ehaviors, as a result of the Inservlce 
programs? " S ^ ■ ' • " 







Elementary 






Secondary 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


.4 


5' 


Administrator 


6% 


42% 


19X 


23% 


10% 


• 5% 


53^ 


^1% 


21% 


10% 


Teacher 


9 


49 


7 


25 


10 


5 


•35 


7 


40 


13 


Clerical 


3 


28 


31 


25 


13 


15 ■ 


58 


.8-^15 


' 4 


Lunchroom . 


13 




28 


10 


21 


7 . 


41 


24 


14 


14 


Custodial 


4 


32 


36 


0 


28 


11 


25 


43 ■ 


7 


14 



To what e:?tent do you feel better prepared to help^ students 
Increase their own^ self-understanding? , * ■ 





l" 


Elementary 

■.2« 3 4 


5 


1 


' Secondary 
2 3 4 


5 


A4mlnlstrator 


19% 


52% 


17. 


19% 


3% 


16% 


53% 


. 5% 


10% 


16% 


Teacher 


13 


5X 


10 


• 19 


6 


9 


45 


12 


25 


9 


Clerical , ' 


3 


29 


26 


32 


ro- 


15 






12 




Lunchroom 


• 8 


36 


3i 






« 4 


3.8. 






"to- 


Custodial 


20 


28 . 


32 


8 


12 


11 


1^ 


32 


18 


25 



To what extent do you feel- bettei: prepared to utilize jnethods 
and techniques for creating aa environment that fosters accep- 
tance ahd understanding of student V Individual differences? 





1 


^ Elementary 

'2,3 4 


5 


1 


Secondary 
2 3 4 


5 


Admlnlstra^tor 


20% 


58% 


3% 


16% 


3% 


5% 


67% 


0% 


17% 


11% 


Teacher 


11 


,53 


9 


20 


7 


9 


39 


15 


27 


10 


Cleric^ 


6 


28 


26 


31 


9 


7 


48 


19 - 


19 


. 7 


Lunchroom 


2 


51 


32 


.6, 




0 


44 


22 


19 


0.5 


Custodial 


4 


40 


28 


16 


'12 


7 


21 


50 


4 


18 



9. To what extent do you feel,betfter prepared to utilize methods, 
and techniques for cremating an environment tha^ fosters accep- 
tance and understanding of other adults with-whom you work? 



Elementary . Secondary y 

'23^5 1 H 3 4 



Admii?iistrator 19% 61% 



Teac^her 11 50 13 19 . 7 . 5 42 15* 28'' 10 



Clerical 0 56 



.0% 


13% 


■ 77. 


11% 


55% 


0% 


28% 


13 


19 


< 7 


5 


42 


15 


28 


10 


25 


9 


11 


59 


8 


15 


24 


10 


12 


0 ■ 


54' 


28 


11* 


24 


32 


,12 


22' 


26 


18 


19 



6%. 



7 



Lunchroom 10 44 24 10 12 0 ■ 54' 28 11* . 7 

Custodial 4 '28 24 32 ,12 22' 26 18 19 15 



10. To what extent do yo|Li feel* that you are more adequately prepared 
^ to participate in planning and organizing programs which serve'' 
multicultural/multiracial education? 



Elementary, Secondary 
X. 4 5-1-2 



Administrator ' 


197. 


48% 


3% 


23%. 


7% 


■22% 


Teacher ' 


9 


43 


13 


26 




7 


Clerical 


0 


23 


23 


32 


22 


7 


Lunchroom " 


2 


15 


47 


1»5 , 


21- 


0 


Custodial 


4 


24- ' 


44 


4 ' 


ir 


11 



'3 


4 


5 


0% 


22% 


6% 


14 


33 


13. 


11 


45 


11 


41 


18 


26 


39 


21 


,18 



33 
26 
15 

.11 



Interviews were made with various pej'sonnel in a random 
sampling of schools to answer the following questions: 

. Is there an orderly^ cpmfortablei living sltlTation in the., 
schools; is ^there purpose in children ''s learning? 

. Is there a lack of tension? . ^ . - 

Are complaints of cihiXdren by teachers no longer hfeard? 



» f 


^ - . . - 

• ' ^ .27 ' . 

* N 

«• . - * 
t 


• 

* 


> * 


. Are comments like *?these and those children," -"the standards 




{ 

. . 1 

i 

\ 

\ 

f 

j 
i 

1 


of our school are suffering/' etc., b^^-ng made? 




Is there an lmpr6ved quality of parent-teacher relationships 
evident by alMost total lack' of parent complaints of pre- 
judice, etc.? 




r 

1 

. j 

i 
! 

i 

! 


.Respor^enjts were asked to rate ^ach question from law or no (1) 
to high or' yes (6) a*s they viewed their school* now compared to last 
year. • Results' of these interviews are shown in Table 3, ' 

EVALUATION OF TEACHER-LEADER TRAINING PROGRAM i 

Formative^ Evaluation 






' The effect of each ^service training sessibn was rated on a ^ 




fi-ye-point scale'^y the participants. /The scale raxiged from very 






effective (X) to very ineffective (5) » they were also' asked to 






list^ factors which coptrtbuted effectively and ineffectively J6* ^ 






• ^ * 
each insBrvice ^session. Results are shown as Table 4. 






♦Summative" Evaluation ' ' . ^ 
— ^ — I 




• V- 

> • • 


This evaluation was 4one to provide information on the impact 
^ of the training sessions and the amount of personal growth that each 




» 


^participant had expetienced as a consequence of hi? experience* in 




ERIC : 


* < * * 
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« 


• 






the human .relations training workshops • 


One Jiundred ^questionnaires^ 






were stents to a random sampling of tea<:hers who had' participated in 




t . 


.this phase pf the program. Sixty-oAe completed questionnaires were 




^'-^ — 


returned. The number of responses*, percentages, and tptal positive 




> 


gain are shown in Table '5. ' 






J 


* 

. * • Table 3 






i 

1 

I 

\ 

1 


- \ 

v> * Responses to Interviews, on the Effectiveness of the. 
-Human Relations Program for 1974-75 in' the DenverVublic Schools ^ 

^ ^ £ i « ^ ' / 




N 


' . QUESTIONS * i ^ 

— / . ' / 


^ Lew^ Average High g, 

' (No) (Some) (Yes) , ^ 






1. Tlffere is an. orderly comfortable */ 13X 35,% 52% 
living sitiiation in» the school ' \ *N = 71 Schools 

■ ■ — — ^ ^ ' * A 


• 




2. There purpose in children's 
learning ' . 


- 9% 30% • 61% 
N = 70 Schoj^ls 






schools 

' * - 


o4a 27% 19% 
• ' N = 70 Schools • 




if.* 


4. Comt>laints about children by ^teachers 
gre fewer than last year 


T-^ ^ ■> 

21% 43% . , 35% 
N = 67' Schoola\ ' 






^ *(aO[ Gommehts 'lik,e "these and thdfie 

♦childreji" are 6eing^ made 
' ♦ ' — — L, 


46% . 30% '24% ' * . 
N = 67 Schools 




• 


*(b) •Comments like "the standards of 
>,/ - . our , school are suffering"* are 

* being made - ' , ' • 


48% , 32% . 20% • 
* N = 71 Schools I 


0 


f 
♦ 


6. There is an improved quality of 

parent-teacher ijelationship evident 
bjro an almost total lack of parent 
complaints -of prejudice, etc^ji 


14% 39% 47% 
N = 59 Schools 
* J 




f 

V 

• 


> 

*N -Number^of Schools 
f 


i 

* 




ERIC 




*> 

4 * 
• • 

» * A. 
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Table 4 " . 



Evaluation of Teacher Leadership Workshop Held at 
George Walhingtcki^ High School, on September 27, 1975- 



THE INSERVrCE WAS: VERY EFFECTIVE ^ 84 

^ , ' somewhat EFFECtlVB 125' 

: NEITHER ' 10 

SOMEWHAT ^INEFFECTIVE " 5 

VERY INEFFECK[VE - : 1 



1* List factors which contributed effectively to thi§ inservice ; 

a) Small groups /sharingcof ideas/interaction/ 

group participation (89) ' ' 

b) Good planning /organization (43) 

c) Good facilitators (23) ' ' 

d) Good resource teacher/'speakers (71) 

* *^e) Good materials/content/available resources (37). 

f ) Good .bilingual-blcultural-multicultural activities (24) 

g) 'Good classroom management, activities . (17) 

h) Good techniques (7) ' - 

i) Ovejrall good meeting (2) ^» ' % 

2. Lj-st factors whi eh QOtitributed ineffectively tK) this inservice 

a) Less ^ time for minor foints (1) 

• • • . * 

b) . Time f ^tor. (40), . - . 

* c) Too much ' information dn the time 'allotted ' (19) i 

* ^ • . 

• .d)\ Groups too large (18) , 







30.'. 


• 


«■ 

k 




e) 


* • 

Poor facilitators - lack of preparation (7) ^ ^ 






* 


f). 


Same material as last year (12) , • 


* 






g) 


The day of inservice (d) 








. h) 


Little group involvement (3)- 


• 






i) 
j) 


Poor facilities at George Washington (14) 
Geared toward elBmentai7 (J-2) • , ' 




- 






Too much lecturing (4) 






t 


1). 


^ • 

Too much role-playing, l^^s intergrbup, tod much . 
sensitivity training (8^y - ' 






\ 


3. Suggestions for improvement: ' ' 


C 






1 «a) 
: h.U 


Have principals attend ..(56) * .V. 

Mnre.-Tpat.e.ria 1 — ^ — ■ ^ — ...L.^^ - 








* c) 

. d) 


Variety of resource, pedple (6) 

' . * • * * 
More time needed (43) _ . - . 




« 


1 

I 


e) 


Separate elemfentary, junior high, and senior high Nf or 
ne:^t inservice program (5).' ' . * ^ 








f ) , 
' g). 


More smair group interaction (14) . * ^ 
Inservices during regular day (12) 


• 


• 

* 




h) 


More. advance notice (5) ^ - % » 




♦ ' 1 


4 




Too large' (smaller groups needed)i (12) 




• « \ 


' . J) 


Fbllow-up (5), ' 






^ i 


k) 


Mdjre talks - -like Dee <7) 








1) 


Definite, specif ic ^ways to improve people's relationships*' 
and implementation df program, content for Human Relations* 
ResQurce Commifetiee (25) \ " * , 










■ ■■■ j[ : ■ ■■ : . ■;■ ■■ _ ■ . 

• I 

t « 




1 






h " . ' I 







X . * DENVER PUBLIC ^GHOOLS. ^ ' S ' ' 

'Office of Coiranujiity Affairs. ' • \ 
Human Relations Inservide Education Program ' ^ 

1974-1975 ' ' . ' 

. , ^ ' T^*acher-Leader Training ^ ^ f 

EVALUATION , v. ~ ' 



- NG indicates No Grdwth ' ' " ' 

- Numbers 1-4, indicate increasing degtees of personal growth- 



1. I am more aware of the school district as-. a soctal system that 
"^embraces alt"-ethttic^ groups -and cjiltixres. , , : > * 





, NG 




2 


3 ' 


'4 




X 


< 








Number of -Responses 


If 

10 , 


11 . 


' 12 


• 15 


7 


Percentages* 


18Z 


20% " 


.22% 


2^%- 


13% 


Total Positive Gain , 


82%- 




4 







2. 1 feel rnqrie secure in dealing problems rel'^ative'to school 

desegfefeStion. ; - ' ' \ 

\^ ^ \ *. ^ NG . 1 ^ 2 / / ^. 3~ 4_ 

• ' Number of Responses 10 \. 9 12, 13 . ' 9* 

Perceh^^gfes , , 19% ' 17% , 23Z . 24% ' ^ 17% 

. ;Tptal Positive Gain Bl% ' - ' ' . 



*T6tal percfeatage .may not equal exactly lOO'.duia to rounding. 



I have improved in iny und6rsiandi|ig' perc^'i^tions of the 
range df problems that can' oaSiiT :±rf acdesegteg'ated schodl 
district. , ' ^ ' ' 

' • ^ fe ^ ^ 1^ ^ 2 . - .^3 ^> '4 

V ^ ' ^" ^ — 

Number of I^esponses/- 10 9 13 15'^ - n 7 

Perc^jitage's- ' 19% 17% 24% * 28% 13% 

Total Positive Gain 81% ^ . ^ * . 



I have gained Igiowledge of improved techniques o'f involving -• 
parents- of all„et;hnic groups in' the school district's program. 

Number of" Respotiges 10 .13 ^13 1 15 ^ ^ , 3 
Percentages 19% ' 24% 24% I ' \ 28% ' 5% 

Total Positive Gain . . 81% ' - 



I feel better prepared to facilitate close 'Ldiraiiui|ications 
between the 'school and home, particularly the;lo^p8 of low 
achievers and those students with little oFTrli) Iprbf ile in 
sphool. I , . M \ . , 

^ ' " . NG ^ ; 1 ' 2 h, 3 4 

Number of Responses 12 10 14 ^ | 8 12 

Percentages 21% ' 18% 25% ^ 15% , 21% 

Total Positive- Gain 79% 



V 



I^have^ gained greater knowledge of the dimensions bf .cultural 
differences amon^ the people Vho make upjthe American Society. 



.NG 



1 I , ^ ^ 

Number of Responses^ 11 7 * 15 , 13 ^ 9 . 

Percentages 20% 13% 27% 23% 17%* 

Total Px)8itive Gain 80% ' ' 



I have 'gained greater understanding of my own attitudes and;*; 
behavior, as w.ell as that of the students." ' . , 



r ' 





NG 


1 .- 


2 . 


3 


4 


Number of Responses ' 


8 


.7 - 


• 13 


. 15 / 


13 


Percentages 


15% 


•,13% 


• 23% 


27% 


22% 


To^al Positive Gain 


85% 









The insights gained into the attitudes and behavior of myself 
jpd the students t:an be utilized in {the school setting. 



NG 



Numberl of Responses . 6 ^ 10 ' ^ 11 ' 18 13 1 

Percentages ' 10% 17% 19% ' 31% 22% ^ 

Total Positive Gain ^ 80% 



I have taken ihe time to reappraise my own feelings with 
respect to myself, socfal' ciass,-,race, col±e^giiesT"^ana^cTiool 
structure.' ' ' * 



Number ofi Responses* 
P^rtfentageB '1 
Total Positive Gain 



NG 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4 


7 


9 


22 


13 


7% 


13% " 


16% 


40% 


23% 


93% 











I am,))etter prepared 
self understanding. 


td help all students increase their 
NG • I 2 - 3 


own 
4 


Number of Responses 

Percentages 

Total Positive Gain 


7 ■ 
13% 
87% 


7 
13% 


12 
22% 


19 
35% 


9 
16% 



I anr>^ter prepared to utilize methods, arid techniques for 

creatin|\a classroom environmeht^ that fosfers acceptance and 

linderstanoihg. , * 

\ * NG • ' L , - . ; . 2 3 ^ 4 

Number c)f Responses . 8^' - 5 iZ ' v .26 9 

Percentages ^ 8% . 20% , 43% ^ ^5% 
'^Total Positive Gain . 87% '^ « 




r ala-more "knowledgeable alxjut the way In which students 
perceive themselves and others in *a desegregated setiting. 

Number of Resp^orjLses 10 7^ ^ 16 , . 18 '9 

.Pereentages • 17% : 12% ' 27% • 30% 15% 

Tonal Positive Gain- 83% , * ' 

I am more adequately prepared! to_ilagntLSB...,ediix^^ 

of students with differing abilities and'backgrounddJ h > . [ 

. . NG s 1 > .-'2 - 3 4_ 

Number of Responees 11 ' 9 15 -18 ' '7 

Percentage;s . . , * 18% ^ 15» : 25% " 30% " 12t 

.Total Positive Gain 8?% 



I have uncovered new vjaf s tu share newly gainerfl knowledge with 
my colleague^ -who were not in the wolrksbop. 





'NG ^ 


.1 


2 • 


3 


4 


Numbeir .of Responses 


7' . 


12. 


T 

18 


16 


5 ■ 


Percentagfes • ^ ' 


.12% 




^ 31% 


•27% 


9% 


total PoQitiv-e Gain 


* 88% 











15 • I have gained greater ^owled^ of the dynamics of communication. 



Number X>f Responses 

Pei;centage5 

Total Positive Gain 



NG 


1 


2 


3 


4 ■ 












6 


9 


18 


, 18 


; 9 


10% 


15% 


,30% 


30% 


155; 



90% 



16. I am better equipped to facilitate coimnunication between staff 




members. 



Number of Responses' 
'Percentages 
Total Positive Gain 



NG 



3 ^ 



10 

16% 

84% 



. 12 
20% 



11 
18% 



30%' 



9 

" •15% 

^ ■ 



NG 



I feel more comfortable in conversations witli minority group 

persons. ^ 1_ -~ . 

" 1 2 " i*' ' 3 • 4 



Number of Responses 

Percentages 

Total Positivfe Gairf 



17 

30%^ 
70%^ 



10 
17% 



12% 



-10" 
■17% 



14 • 

2A% 



18. I feel more adequately prepared to participate ih planhing . 
and organizing programs^ which servjs multicultural/multiracial 
^ education. - s . 

/ . ' ; \ ^ NG ^ 1 2 - 3 

* Number ^f Responses 11* . 11 12 18^ - ' 8 

Percentages ^ 18% > 18% ^ 2GX ^ ^ 36% . ,13% 

Total^ Positive Gain 82% - ' ^ 
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I feel bettkrl prepared to ckpitalize on .opportunities' to . 
counteract ir^judicial StierteOtyp.ed thinking, in the [ - 
classroom. 11 ' ' 1 ! * . • ' * ""'A " ' ■ * 

• NG. 1 1 ■ '1* , '. .-.^ ' ' 'V'.'s' 4^ 



.Number of Resp'onses 
Percentages \ 
Total Positive; Gain 



. 9 
15%- 
85% - 



1- l^^' 



12, '-■ 

■:*2Q% v 



-.0.9^ 
32% 



IL s 
18% 



I believe. :hat a teacher's^ actions cqmnmhicate more graphi- 
tally than words personal att^tjjmiefe toward int;ergroup r.elatibns^ 



Number of Responses 
Percentages I 
Total Positive Gain 



NG- "1 




Z " 




'4/ • 


V. 

91% ■ 


1?% 


■ 6 

• ■;o% ■ ' 


c 

19 

33%;. 


• '27 
4^% ' 


I r 






r . 


• > 



I' believe^I can be a group/leader" to" facilitate change 'fof ~. 
others ip my'school 4ij^>lle next school year. \ ♦ . 



NG 



NumberNof Respo^se^s 

Percentages 

Total Positive 'Gain 



10. 
18% 
82% 



9 
16% 



11 
20% 



11 
20% 



• .4 



15 
27% 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA 



Questsdonnaire results from the xkndom sample of teachejrs, 



clerical staff membei^s, and admlni.^trators\shbwed that ihservic© 
lactivit^ies provided paany " of the participants \rith improved* commun-? 



d to relate to 



ication skills that help them to Cruder stand arc 

other people as individuals. Fifty-five percent qf the elementary 
teachers who respond&d and 43 ^^tfcent^of the secondary teachers . 
felt. the inservice programs resulted i'n ifaprgved teacher-studeat . 
relationships^ .while eight percent at each level'did* not form sin. . 
opinion. Most? adMnist rat ars, 74 percent at the elementary * and 

■ "■ ' ' • •/ ■- , - . 

79. petcent at the secondary level, felt inservice program^ rfesult'^ 
in^ improved sta^f-teacbea: relationships. Although many teachefs 
ai\d cleri.car staff members alio felt that staf f-teapher r^Jation- ' - 
ships'" werefV Improved, the percent of each* level foir eavCh groiip 

ranged fronf 43 to. 52 percent, indicating these groups did not f eejy 

' ^ * ~- 

as strongly as did the administrators. 

♦ - ' ' ' . ^ 

As a result of the insetvice programs,. 44 percent of the 

elementary teachers and 3l percent of the secon^kt^ teachers felt 

morer^^ecure in deaHng with pt^oblems related to school desegre- 

gation. Approximately 15\percent at each level reported that they 

were not .sure. ^Thirty-nine percent of the elementary administrators 

who completed sui?v6ys'*and 58 percent of the secondary administrators 
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responded positively to the same question. Positive results .from 
the clerical staff at the^ elemettfeary and secondary levels were 
'41 percent and 59 percent, respectively. '* " 

. Grea;ter iinderstahdin^s. of pupil attitudes and behaviors were^ 
repo^te^ i>y some teacheifs as. a resjllt of tlje inservlce program - ' 
elementary, 58 pe7:/:ent; '^condary/ 40 'percenf . Sixty-five jJez^cent 
and 54 percent^ of the te^c^e^rd at corresponding levels said they 
felt better prepared to help pupils increase their own self- 
understanding. In addition, 64 percent and' 48 ,pf^rcent , respecr 
tively, reportecf that, they 'felt better prepared to utilise methods 
'and techniques for creating an atmpsphere that fosters acceptance 
and Understanding of student differences. 

Results of the interviews indicated that the 6ver^ll' school' 

» *y * 

'climate improved compared td.,last year. ' Ninety-one percen*t 
repQrted that there is purpose in, children^eaming, while 54% 
felt that there was little or no tension in the schools. Eighty- 
six percent stated that parent-teacher relationships Improved, 
although fifty-four percent felt that some complaints about, 
children are sfili being made. 

Vcio. report from the U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare to the Denver Board of Education Indicated that "the 












• * • 

> • 

inservice program involving professional and paraprof essional 


< 


♦ * 


' personnel seems to be pretty much on targigt. Elementary teachetsr 




• 


^ seemed, to be more'^reiponsive to the inservice' program, than the^ 

secon4ary teachers*' (Appendix B) . ' - ' ' - 


* 


* 


» * « •• • * ^ 
The Community Education Council made the following report to . * 
^ the^ourts: ' ^ / 






/ ' / ^ / 
X Interaction between administrators, teachers, >^udents ^ 

/ ^ ^and parents has been uneven throughout the year, jK^h similar ' 

uneven results. A lat^, start, some resistance^ an^ form 

of iuservice program and difficulty in involving many parents / 

have produced, a program' which -is not yet showing results on ' 

the scales hoped for.. It seems clear that inservic^. training ^ 

, must continue to. be provided for all school personnel, parents 

and students, and tbat the program content must be improved ' 1 

, .to provide a^ challenge to those participating. The Council / . 

feels it* is important for all those inolved to continue to 

learn about the intfegregation process, about other culture, 1 — 

' and, particufarly important for teaclier^. 4;e4Taife lEhe opportunity 




1 

* / 

1 

X i 

. 1 

1 

X . 1 

< : 




i 

* 


' to -exchange ideas conceikiinj? classroom management. This means 
continued; and. improved, inservice traininef. CAupendix) 

The teacher-leader evaluation indicated that participants made 
positive 'igain in personal growth ranging frotn 707. to 93%. On item 
^ 17 where 70% total positive gain was made, several responde^nts 
stated that this had never been a problgiiL4d.ih_t^ Ninety-three 
percent; indicated growtlTTn'tKeir ability to ^appraise^ their 
own feelings with respect to soQial-clasBrja^^ and 




/ 


school structure. Sev^i^y-^t^^ to 
facilitate close communications between the school and home, and '* 




-—^ - ^ 

' ERLC , 
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87^ ^^It better prepared to help all s.tudents increase their own 
self understanding. Eighty-four percent ielt better prepared to 
facilitate communication between staff members, while '82% felt 
more adequately prepared to plan and organize multicultural/ 
multiracial^ education programs. The overall growth indicated that 
the training sessions provided the teacher-leaders with variety 
of valuable alternatives. Results seemzto indicate »tb^ inter- 
personal relationships are best learned through activity and. that 
active participants tend to be much more influenced by new roles 
than are passive participants in a communication process. 



DISCUSSION 



Inservice or human rel^lons 5 training Is* a key element of 
every him^ relations program. This activity Is the most" common 
- of all' human, relations programs and is the one accepted as the 
1 unost valid and valuable by almost all administrators and teachers. 
The- purpose, generally, of this training Is fco make teachers and 
administrators aware of their attitudes and how these attitudes 
reflect' thaimselves in the classroom and to bring about: desired 

behavioral changes. - — ^ 

* ^ * " ! 

As the human relaXions^progfam was developed and im|>lemented 
^^^1^-^^^^^^^^^ addition to the Inservice tralnihg, three 



other levels of application were considered: 

• In th^ curriculum - The objective was to spur awareness 
, of cultural 'differences and. theii:^ p.ositfye Value^ among 

^ *• .students- Sample activities include such things as the 
elimination, of ' stereotypes frpm classroom activities, 
intercultural exchange projects between schools, and 
bulletin .board displays on ethnic variety (See guide), 

• In personnel administration - The district's practices 
concerning hiring 'and firing, as'signment on a nonsegre- 
gated basis, tratisfery inservice training to develop 
awarene'ss* of biased attitudes (and to counter them, /where 
possible) - all of these bad to be examined. • ^ 

), ■ • ^ 

• In community relations - P>ans were devised to result in' ' 
the improvement of c^munication betwe^en^he schools and 
the community, and' the resolution of tensions/ Relations 
wfth^other social agencies also came under this^ heading', ' 

This practitioner was asked to respond' to -the Community 
Education Council evaluatioh and subseq\ient\ repo/t to the IT, S,' 
District Court as shown in Appendix^ B^^J\.^sumiftary of that response 
is presented in the following two pages. 
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It wa^ agreed 'that open lines of communication and basic 
understandings about 'the desegregation/Integration process in 
our school system must continue to be developed and enlarged 
upon. Everyone involved must continue to be informed abo\it 
the process of the Court-ordered desegrega4:ion in Denyer. 

A close examination of the results of the evaluation of 
the 1974-75 inservice activities indicated that staff, although 
'desirous of continuing the itiservice-irfograms, was requesting* 
•specific kinds of programs designed to meet>more individual • 
needs. Every effort is being expended^ to design and implement 
programs that will meet these ne^ds . A few respondents c ^ . ^ 
indicated that some itiservice programs in the schools are, in _ 
all probability, reaching a saturation point for a variety of 
reasons, unrelated to the subject^ the inservice activities. 

Alt"hough initial inservice programs wete not"*uniform and 
neither were the results, programs had gre^t impact In many 
of the schools. Personnel, parents, and pupils of Che Denver 
Public Schools are a heterogeneous cro3S s6ctiori_of the ^ 
communtr^^-aiid^ in the .opi^ion-of " this practitioner, responded 
In^ a very positive manner to^ the initial phases pf* the 
inservice education performed in this practicum in the 1974-75 
school year. - ■ . 

■ - ■ ■ * \ ■ 

• \ 
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4 

Attitude adjustment and behavior modification, particularly 
In adults who have many beliefs, biases, and professional- 
practices of long standing, Is not a quick-and-easy process. . 
It is the belief of this practitioner that the geij^ine accep- 
^ tance of children by. tb^taff of a school is a crucial factor 
In the quality of teaching and learning^ that will prevail. 
Where neighborhood populations change dramatically, and quickly, 
especially where racial desegi:egation is a factor, staffs have 
difficulty in accepting children who seem different. The 
unknown gives rise to fears and insecurities, 

y 

Where schools. change drastically, differences in the 
behavior of children are noted in the initial stages of 
transition.* Fears, that, the academic and behavior standards 
of established schools will suffer are paramount. Most of 
these fears are rooted in feelings related to the unknown and 
to lack of association with^the disadvantaged chiid and the' 
child of another race. For this reason, future inservice 
activities mu6t 6e more precisely targeted. .Blanket activity 

for all employees W n superficial and hasty basis will not 

> 

get the job done. Concentrated efforts wilij, be focused on 
specific identified needs (See Guide, p. 4^)V 
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As a result of the foregoing report and of this practitioner's 
testimony in court, the federal judge directed counsel for the 
district and counsel for the plaintiffs to cpllaborat,e with this 
.practitioner in preparing an updated program that could be signed . 
into an ordef . This would insur^ the continuance of the program 
that was begun in the 1974-75 school year on a district-wide basis. 
The resultant program presented to the Court is shown as Appendix D. ' 
Subsequently, the U. S. District Court on August 22, 1975^ decreed 
that, in order to ensure that teachers and' other staff are adequately 
prepared and trained to work in an integrated setting, it is necessary 
to continue the inservice training for teachers and other staff in 
the area of human relations and cultural awarenes;s which began' in 
19>4. ^ ' ' - 



All staff have been involved in five hours of inservice programs 
;for the first semester of the 1975-76 g-chool year. This practitioner- 
has developed and Mil provide a program of two and one-half hours 
of inservice for all employees of the local school buildings as a 
part of the second semester five hours of mandatory inservice 
activity. A copy of this schedule is shown as Appendix E;^ The 
r^tpaining two and one^half hours will be designed and implemented 
by each building's human relations resource committee utilizing the 
guide prepared as a part of. this practicum. 



\ 
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What works for one school system may not, of course, work 
precisely for ^another. Nevertheless, this pratitioner would close, 
by suggesting three principles ,that should be considered as^part 
of any human relations prograip in the schools T 

1. Planning should be centralized and formalized at the 

highest administrative level, where all intra-organlzatlonal 
contacts between the human relations program and other 
^aspects of the educational system should be cartied out.* 

attitudl^nal' awareness are a key 



ic^ns program and should be centrally 



Inservice trainitig and 

> 

part of any human rela 

implemented at the highest -level; mechanis ms, must exist, 

however, for the feentrll office* to determine specialized 

needs in the schools : (provided one starts to develop a 

strong human relations program in th^^ schools -before It 

is required by the Courts). ^' ' * 

*'"'*^ * * 

3. The day-to-da>r VoTvitig of nUigjan^ relations problems as, it 

relates to IndividuajL schools should be left to those 

. local "bodieff, whdch,> should have t^e power to make their 

jiecisions stick.. 



e -These are generalities, but' they are based an accepted . \ 
administrative proc edures in many ^fields, ancj their validity . * 
in ,the ate^ -of human Relations baa been d^onstrated many times 
in this practicimi. ' ^* 

.- ' " NATIONAL FOCUS • ; ^ »• 

The Denver Public Sdhool system now seryes^ as an example . ' 
for other school districts and organizations i .many of whom have ' 
askad for information about our himtan' relations program as if^ 

relates •fe<^ intfeiration. ® ' . ' "l , 

' ~ ' , • " • 

The Denver Pub^tic,,School>ysttg^^ acquired a national 
.♦reputation (v^s-a-vis B^^to^) in its "succ^&sful- implementation 
of the United States District Court IntegrationbWer. To- 
ascertain how this success was '.accomplished , inquiries have been 
-received and some visits have been made by representatives of .the 
public schdols of Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; Louisville, 
K«itu,cky} Phoenix and Tudspn, Arizona; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma;' 
"Boston, Maspachusetts; Detroit, Michigan; and Kansas City, 
Missouri,;^ as well as Boston University and the National Neighbors 
Organization.. 

Because of bhe national scrutiny of the Denver Public Schools, 
it ;is' necessary to provide answers on what effective inservjLce^ 
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training' pjrograins are and how they can be implemented involving 
all ^ employee s'^of tj^district/ * ' - 

Administratfbrs from ^ou::teen school district^met in Denver 
: %n l^dvimber, 1975,^^ for a thi?ee-day seminar oiyi^egregating 
schools wit^h the Denver Public Schools serving' as the hoBt* At ' 
this seminar, sponsored 'by the American Institute for Resea,rch, 
an In-depth presentation was' made by this practitioner ofi tKe 
human ^ relations prdgram in the Denver Public Schools. A copy of 
tKe guide pirepared as a part of this-i)racticum was presented to 
each district in attendance which included Boston, Detrol^ 
P^ilaaM^hi^^lttsburgh,' D^ton, Indianapolis, Louisville- 
.Baltimore, Kansas ^thrty, Ctoi^a, Wilmifcng ton, ^rt land, and "San 
Francisco. 




LIMITATIONS OF THE S^^--^. 



qf the limited time available^for testing and the 



paper and pd^cil test in measuring^ attitudes^ 'and-... 



behavior, the amqunt of change thaet 



implementation of this program ijiay'not bfe truly 




ccurred 



2) The difficulties. In studying any treatment; process" 
this kind are lSgl<nit^v^gueness^^ outcomes.^ imprecisely described 




processes^ absent or noncompar^bjLe control groups, me^^sures which 
sensitize the subj ects, ''and failure £q, ;ipecify a cleaT theoretical 
basis' for predictions made. wKen^the product of a process is 
^ange in persons, the criterion problem, is ordi9arily a^major ku^i, 
wh^her the treatment occupies the domain ^of education, mental . 
healm, or social functioning. ' • ' 



SUMMARY 



le intergroup education program provided inservice training 
to personneO^ in the Denver Public Schools*. The objectives of the 
inservice activities were to improve the communication skills of 
administrators, teachers, clerical staff members, and bus drivers^ 
so that they could relate effectively with pupils, school personnel, 
' parents^ and other-confmunity members. Inservice programs for 
teachers also were designed to improve* skills in dlagnosin'g class- 
room . tensl^ an^p-roblems and to provide ideas for resolution. 
^ Five speciallyxt^aiite^d teachers, working with this practitioner 
in the i:>ff Jxe^o^ Comutjiey Affairs, were available -to aid school 
staffs in plaim^^.^^t<^^^ inservice actiyitiesT^Several 

othef'*©env^e^ Pubr±« Schoot^^^loyees were utilized as^hsultarits 
and conducted many'^'oJr-t* At least five^ houts 

of inservice {raining were received by most personnels Some schools 
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planned addi'^ional inservice activities rwhlch were \appro-(^ei ' 



within the limits of the* staff deviiopment budget. Mter these' 



funds were- depleted, inservices tilaij'ped for half-day \teacher 



release hours and/or for ^faculty meetings'. 

" — " , ■ ^ ' - V . ■ •■■ . 

The program involved 205 inserrvice triining sessions frofii 

--"V - • " ' ^ ' 

August, 1974, to June, 1975. T'he^fef fec'tiveness of each inService 

■ . ^< ^ 

session was rated ,on a five-point scale by^the participants* 
Results ind^.cated that 192 ins.ervice activities were considered 
very effective oV somewhat effective, while 13 session^ were 



rated as beii\g neither effective nor ineffective. 



\ 



A questidnnaire 'designed by thisXpractitioner was sent to a 



sample of teachers, administrators, aad\lerical personnel. Lunch- 
room and custodial personnel also were sampled ^th^th6 question- 
nalre and results for these groups are given in the preceding 
section of this report/ , i ' 

. ■ ^ ... . - r ■ ' 

Although this summary refers to administrators, * teachers, and' 
clerical staff members, school bus drivers and aides 'rated their 
inservice programs as being effectii^^e. ' ' 

. It seems apparent that the ins^vice programs el-±e4ted 
positive reactions from many of the* district employees. Efforts 
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to accomplish the program pbj ectives were continuous throughout 
the school year. Those responsible for planning and implementing 
inservice training wojdcetf^^o^be creatively responsive to the needs 
of school personnel. Ratings and comments from each inservice 
were utilized to improve subsequent activities whenever possible. 



CONCLUSIONS 



0 




After reviewing^ the^data.in this report, the following 
conclusions were drawn: 

1.. , Evaluations of the inservice programs^ In the schools 
indicated substantial gains in several areas of human 
relations. 

movements in intergroup relations over last year were 
indicated by-a randoq sampling of school personnel. 

3. The overall purpose of this practice - to design and 
implemeht a long-range human relations program in the 
district - wad accomplished. ' ^ ' 

' i 

4. Teacher- leaders gained in several skills designed to . 

^increase their .Awareness of human relations concepts to 
the point that they ctjuld become leaders in their 
respective schools. • 



5. The data support- findings* by.^ other researchers cited_in 
the lit;er^ture. ^ ^ ' 

6. A viable intergroup education- program was ^developed and 
' implemented iu the Denvei; Public Schools. 



7, 



A guide was prepared and '*d inseminated to .ea<jh school tp- 
provide assistance In implementing each.local building 
human relations program. 
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OFFilCE OF COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 
'DSNVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
6eneFaV:-Administra'tion 




TO: 
FROM: 
•DATE: 

"V 

SUBJECT: 



Evie G. Dennis, Copuniiy Specialist 
%.7, .197^' ' ' 

Evalttation of Implementation of Preparation for Integratiorv/ 
Staff, Parents, Students (ZBJII) ' ^ ^ 




- The Office of Community Affairs is seeking to establish the degree ' 
^of effectiveness' of activities directed toward implementation* of integration 
in the schools. . These acti^ties com'prfsed tfie various things your staff 
did to help achi£vethegoaliif_qt«my education' through integration "/ 
directed-l>y-ZBdE1TW^^tRecourt ordered integration plan, . ■ ' ' 

You were chosen to participate in this evaluation, through the process 
of a scientific random sampling. We wquld_ appreciate* a few?momei)ti of- 
your time tp respond to the following questioonai re. Add^ny coirments 
you. wish, ci^d. return the questionnaire to your' principal by Mayx30, 1975. 
Remo.i(e this -sheet so that youf response wi'Tl be a'nonyifous. 




Approved: Carle E. Stenmark ' 
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• , ' denfver public schools 

gMekal administration / 

0£fi<;e of Communit^y Affairs 

The Q ff>€(a of Connnunity Affairs would like your opinion regarding the value and 
. eTFectiveness of the iihplementation of the fpj.an'- Preparation For Integration, 
Staff , 'parents , St«udents. Wguld^you please c^plete this questionnaire and * 
r«urn it to this .off icfe by 'Friday; May 30, 1975:- 



Direcfionsj Encircle ^'t he numeral 'bes:^de e'ach question' that 
' '\ \ " best represents you-r'-opinion-^. Pdease fepj free 
\' to^.iadd any cbmments you migi;it- want to m^tke. 



Administrator 1 

Teacher 2 

Clerical 3 

Lunchroom 4 

4 

Custodial 5 



In general, I feeL;.that s<:hool employees we^^ helped by 
the J^nsito^i^e programs. ' v/^ • / 



To What ext€^it^jlo---y0TrTeel teacher-student 
j^latiWsTff were, improved by the inservice * , . 
activ:^'ties designed to ^promote these relationships. 



Strongly Agree ~" 1 

.*^ree '2 

No Opinion I 

Disagree 4 

Strongly Qrsagree S 

Great 1 

Somewhat 2 

No Opinion J 

Little A 

Not at all 5 



L'f you' encircled 4 dr 5, please explain the problems. 



-i3. To what e/tent 'dc)' you fe?§l staf f^tea<^her rtlat ion^hi-ps. 
were imi3T0ved . 



4, 



The inservice/ptgg^atns need further follow-up if they 
are to be oi-^ny value. 



Great 
Somewhat 
No Opinion 
Little 
^ Not at all 



-5'. To what extent '^re programs* on interpersonal . 

relationship^ valuable X6 you in your situation? 



Stpongly Agree I 

Agree 2 

No Opinion 3 

Disagree 4. 

Strongly Disagree 5 



Great 
Sbmep^hat 
No Opinion 
Little 
Not at all 
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^6. As a result of the inservice prograjns, to what Great 1 

extent do you feel that your fellow workers Somewhat ' 2 

^, communicate with more openness? - ' *- No Opinion ' 3 

^ , \ • ^ Little l4 

Not at all '5 

|. ' To what extent do you feel that you have input Great , I 

into the planning and/or conducting^ of activi- Somewhat 2 

ties in your building? ^ No Opinion 3 

Little i4 

Not at all 5 

'8. ^ To what extent did the inservices-help you to un- Great 1 

derstand and* relate to other people as Individuals? ^ Somewhat 2 

No Opinion * 3 
Little. * \x 

\ ^ Not^at all 5 

• 9« To what extent did the inservices help create a Great ' 1 

more unified group in your area of responsil5ility?v Somewhat 2 

" • • . * ' . No Opinion 3 

. ' _ Lit.tle I 

^ . ' * I^ot at all 5 

10, To what extent/nid the inservices meet your Great 1 

personal .rfe^d^ ih your' job situation? Somewhat 2 

*' ^ « • Opinion 3 

Little U 

^ ' Not at all 5 

> ' *^ ^ * t ♦ " 

If you circled ^ or 5 above, please explain- * ^ 

'the problem. .-^ » , ^ , 



^ 1 u 

11. To what extent have you '.become more aware of the Great 1 
school district as a social system that embra(?es Somewhat 2 
all ethnic groups and -cultures? " No Opinion 3 

' ^ * Little k 

Not at all 5 

12. As a result oKthe inservice programs,. to what ^ Gre^t 1 
ex,tent do you more secure in dealing Aith Somewhat 2 
:pfoblems relat\ed to school desegregation? ' ' No Opinion 3 

• . , ^ Little ,\\ 

^ . ^ ' ' Not at all 5 

13. To what extent have you gained greater knowledge / Great 1 
of the dimensions of cultural differences among * Somewhat 2 

. the people who make up the American society? ^ No Opinion 3 

Little \\ 

Not at all 5 
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To whaf ^extent have you gained greater under- 
J^tanding of your own attitudes' and behaviors, .as 
a result of the inservice programs? 



To what, extent have you-gained g'reater understanding 
of yout students' attitudes and behaviors, as a 
result of the inservice programs? 



T^:what extent have you taken the time to reflect 
upon your feelings with respect to social class, 
race, colleagues, and social structure? 



To 'what exrent do you feel better prepared to 
help students increase thei^ own self-understanding? 



To what extent do'you feel better ^prepared to 
utilize methods and techniques for cr,eating an 
envj^ronment that fosters acceptance and under- 
standing of students'; individual^ differences? 

To what extent do you feel bett^t^ prepared to 
utilize methods and techniques *for creating an 
environment that fosters acceptance and under-' 
standing of ot>her_^i4jL£'s with whom you work? 



To what extent do you feel that y6u are more 
adequately prepared to participate in planning 
and organising programs which serye multicultural/ 
multiracial education? 



Tp what extent do you feel that you are better 
prepared to take advam;4ge of opportunitie.s to 
counteract prejudicial an3^ st^ereotyped thinking? 



To what; extent do you feel that you could' be a 
group leader to bring about chc^nge for others 
next year? 



Great 
Somewhat 
No Opinion 
little 
Not at all 

Great 
Somewhat. 
Uo Opinion* 
Little' 
Not at all 

Great 
Somewhat 

No Opinion 
' Little^ 

Not at aji 

Great 
Somewhat 
No Opinion 
Little 
Not at all 

Great 
Somewhat 
No Opiniorr 
Little 
Not at all 

Gre^t 
^Somewhat 
No Opinion 
Little 
No't at all 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
3 

1 
2 

4 



3 

5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5' 



Great 1 

Somewhat 2 

No Opinion 3 
Little 



Great 1 
Scfmewhat 2 
No Opinion — 3- 
Little 4 
Not at all 5 

Great 1 
-Somewhat 2 
No Opiniool-JL 

Little, 4 
Not at aXl 5 



23. I feel that the local school^ resource committee 
was necessary this year. 



24. I 'feel that the local school resource committee. * 
should be an Active, operating committee for next v 
. year." 



25. I^'f eel tha±??he^rlmary need T?)ir- ins er vice 
educati on. reliai pe4=:^feo.^TiP_]gf and effective 
i^ntegi^aticn of all groups within the system, 
could beTbest fulfilled bV a workshop in the 
followlTig^ areas: (Please describe) 



Strongly Agree 1 
Agree 2 
No' dpiiaion 3 
• ^Disagree , 4 
^trongly ^Disagree ' 5 

Str<?ngly Agree ' 1 

Agree 2 

^ " ' No Opinion 3 

. Disagree 4 

' ^ Stlrongly Disagree 5 




26. The mo3t beneficial inservice program in which^ 
participated was: ' ' 



27. The leasES?;aluable in^rvice program was: 



28. To what extent were you prepared for the 1974-75 
op&ning of school as required by the Court Order?^ 



29. For non-teachinpT-fftaf f only r As a result of the 
' inservice activities, to what extent do you feel 
that tliete is a closer i^elationship to the total 
staff.^ 



1 " 



Great 1 

Somewhat 2 

No Opinion 3 

Little 4, 

Not at all 5 



Great 
Somewhkt 
No Opinion 
Little 
Not at a^l 















DENVER PtiBLIC SCHOOLS 







; DIVISION OF. EDUCATION ' - 

Dep'artiaent of Elementary^ Education 

Y ORIEirrATIO,N/M6TIVATl6li AITO ^ 
\ STAFF -DEVEIjOPhEllS. OBJECTIVES 
-FOR 1975-76 



5JECTIVES 


PRIOR 
ACTIVITY 


CONTINUING-"- 
ACTIVITY 


RESOURCE 
CENTRAL- & LOCAL 
SCHOOL 


IMPLEMENTATION- 
DATES ' 


. orientat'ion/motivation 










Pupil 






> 


1 



New students will be 
oriented to each tcHooI 
of attendance 

Kindergarten students 
will visit paired school 
for orientation 



Students will be provided * 
activities to uT)ite, 
motivate and join students 
.togeUier (^.g,, picnics', 
carnivals, holiday programs) 



4 Student Counci).s will 
work actively to^promote 

^ joint schoal spirit and 
student leadership 



NO 



Teachers ai;id 
Principal 



Principal 
Staff 

LuncHroom Staff 
Transportation 

Principal 

Staff 

Parents 

Dept. of El. Ed. 
Transportation 
Federal^^ Fun^s 

Principal 
Sponsor 

Transportation 



School year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 

June 75 - Ilrafted — ^ 
participation 
Second semester 1976 



School year 1974-75 
School ye^r 1975-76 



School year 1^74-75 
School year 1975-76 



Parents 



'Paired schools will provide 
'^aren-Cift.jin^pportunlty toj 
serve on liaf son committees 
establisK^ed" by each pairing 

Schools wlll'provfde p^Vents 
parents an opportunity to ' 
serve ^on t/he School Budget 
Advisory Committees 



ParentSL will be'* invited 

to visit paired' schools foV 

orientation J*. . * 
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Principal 
Staff • 
Parents 



Principal 
Staff 
Parents 
■Cotnraunlty 
Central 

Principal 
Staff 
Clerical 
Transportation 
Federal Funds 



School 5^ear-4974-75 
School ye^r 1975-76 



School year 1974-75 
SchooTyear 1975-76 



School year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 



v 



feeglsttati'on activities \rLll 
.be provlde^d in all schools 
(get acnuainCed) 



Schools will provide 
letters of information to 
parents 

Schools will provide 
• periodic newsletters to 
parents, these will be sent 
hora6 by school 

•All pai'red .school parents will 
be informed of pairing cycles, 
transportation «hie^les, and 
their involvement 

ilsj|7ill have 9 Human 
Relations CoHantr^tee composed 
of teathers, administrators 
and parents 



Special meetings whic/h^ off^r. 
greater opportunity for parent 
involvement in the total academic 
s-ehool life will be provided, 
e.g.. Back to School Night, 
Parent-Teacher Conferences, 
orbehtation .to new and existing 
academic Brogr^ms, group 
discussion or clarification 
groups 

Special parent informal 
activities v/ill be provided 
to orient, inform, a^d aide ' 
them with' school functions,, 
more on the social side, 
e.g., open house, ^r^^o^kcr 
barrel discussion, cotfees, 
childrens* programs ' 

Schools will provide^-eckool 
information handbo^f^ for 
parents 



X 



X 



\^ . . Principal 
Staff 
Parents 
, Clerical 

X Principal 
Clerical 
Dept, of. El, Ed^ 

X ^ . Principal 
Clerical 



Principal 
Clerical 



X- 



Limited 



Principal 
Staff 
Parents 
Central 
Community 

Principal 
Staff 
Central 

Transportatljon 
U.S. postage 
Federal Fupd 



School ^ear 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 



"School year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 



School. year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 



School year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 



. School year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 



School year 1974-7^ 
SchooL year* 1975-76 



Pri,nfij^gal School^year 1974-75 

stafis;;;^ - -- 



)1 y>ar 1975-76 



Prlncip 
Staff 
Parents 




Early first semester 

1974- 75 

Early first semester 

1975- 76 




STAFF DEVELQPMKNT 



Pfilred school principal? 
^11 meet monthly t;o 
r discuss, plan,, and refine 
administrative and instructional 
elements of paired schools 



l.^tellite school principals 
^'ill neet perio^ic^^lly to . 
disGuss', plan ai0Vrefine 
^administrative aM instructional 
'elements of these^schools 

Rezoned schoorp^rincipals Will * 
meet periodically to discuss, 
plan, atid refine administrative 
and instructional elements of 
these schools . • 

: \ 

Special (Bilingual Educ.) school 
faculties will meet on a periodic 
basis to disouss, plan and refine 
administrative and instructional 
elements of these schools * 



Paired school faculties will 
develip a joint planning 
committee wh^ph will meet 
regalarly to assist with 
planning and c^rdination of 
Instructional activities 

Paired^school 'faculties vili 
convene joint faculty meetings * 
and others planning sessions on 
a regular basis 

Paired^ schools will provide 
'opportunity for exchange 
teaching and tocher observatioh 

Opportunities will be provided 
for staff visitations to 
schools in and outside the 
-school district • ^ 



Limited 



Principal 
Dept's of: 
Pupil Services 
Elementary Ed. 
Instructional 
Services 
/transportation 
Health Services 

Same as above 



School year 1974-75 
Sx:hool year 1975-76 



Same as above 



Prlncipar 

Staff 

Dept's of: 

Instructional 

Services 
"Elementary Ed. 
Consultants 
Federal Funds ^ 

Principal 
Staff 



Principal 
Staff - 



Principal 



Principal 
Central 



School year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 



School year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 



School year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 



School year 1974-75 
School ,year 1975^76 



. School year 1974-75 
School year 197^-^. 



School year 1974-75 
School year 19?5-76 n 



School year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 
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/ 

Inservice activities are X X 

provided for teachers in 
many areas , where appropriate: 

Title I -ESEA ; 

. Diagnostic Teaching Center Program 
.•X Early Childhood Program 

Extended Learning Day Program 
^ , Home Education Language Program 
. Primary Math Program 

Title IV - ESAA 

. ' Teacher Inservice Center (1975-76) 
. Youth Orientation & Motivation (1974-76) 
^ . ZB III (1974-75) ^ 
. Bilingual 



Principal 
Staff 

Central ^ 
DPS Funds 
State Funds 
Federal Funds 



School year 1974-75 
School year 1975-76 



/ 



State 



HB1164 - Teacher Inservice (1974-75) 
Individual - selected schools 
CARE Teacher .Inservice (HB1164, 1975-76) . 
Individual Teacher Teams - selected school^ 



DPS 



Reading Package ^ ^ ^ 

Compensated Inservice for individuals 
teachers - Dept. of Instructional Services 
Program for School Excellence - selected schools 
^ Citywide Curriculum offerings 
. Art' 
. IWC.; 
, <^Muslc 

. Special Education 
' , Mathematics 

* . Formal English 
f Sjt)clal,Stadies 
Science 

. Bal^trat (Outdoor Education) 
; Cultural Arts Program 

Physical Education 
. Performing Arts 
Individual school planned prqgrams for 
' professional growtli (faculty meetings, 
^<sg^ *^e^ly dismissal planning days) 



P^: JjS^^ fe^chers 



^^^•'Sieiryice A, 
Q^|Str^^^ (20 hou 

a^[s^M^^^i^^^^ or re 



Paid 

p r o f es s i ci|^^5^3^ ^ 
.conventions C^* 



regimenal 
^8 and national 
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STAEF DEVElOPhENT (continued) . 

The following are activities which will 
be implemented during the 1975-76 school 
year: ^. • 

Staff members In Elementary schools will 
Increase their awareness of the uniqueness' ^ 
of students and become profltient in the 
utilization of , such differences in developing 
a feeling of unity. 



I. 



individually tailored inservice 
programs designed to meet the 
needs of the school will be 
developed by ^a human relations 
committee comprising, among 
o'thBra, those with special 
intergroup relations training 
provided for 'representatives 
from all schools during sprinr 
1975: • 



ESAA and DPS 



September, 1975 



2. Onsite visitations by represent- 
atives from the Division of ^ 
, Educatioh to assis^ in assessing 
the effectiveness of indivlaual 
school programs. 

3..- Continuing jSelf assessment of 
indiviooal school program by 
\ staff T^rn^rs .within each 

school with- strong emphasis on 
the humn relations committee. 

A. Restructuring of individual 
Inservice programs as 'need is 
evidenced through a variety of^" 
assessments by^ building staff 
or by applying the discrepancy 
model cpncept to the program. 

Specially designed inservice 
workshops for program .leaders 
and others at inservice centers. 



DPS 



September, li975 
Junp, 1976. 



ESAA and DPS 



ESAA 
Title IV 



February, 1976 
June, 1976 



September, 1975 
June,^ 1976 



To develop ifi\all members of the school 
conpiunity an understanding of the unioue 
cultures and life styUs of various 
people and fehe ooramon purpose of schools 
' in the growth of young people to adult- 
hood. 



1. School staffs will have available 
and will utilize a guide for 
intcrgroxip cdircation which ,is 
being developed by Mrs. Dennis. 
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September , 
October, 1975 



6g 



No extra funding required 




September, 1975 
M^y, 1975' 



2. Building staffs will design 
activities which promote 
intercultural. understanding 
activities such as, 'but^not 
, limited to: 

. Mexican Independence Day 
Martin* Luther^ King programs 
Black Awareness 
f Heritage Day 

CONCLUSION " * 

A needs assessment was performed to galn^eclse staff development target areas 
for the 1975-76 fechool year. 

FcPriot^lng are'^^fie areas receiving the greatest att^^t&lpn by schoql faculties for 
the coming year: 

; ' Cultural differences, awareness, values; minority cultures/multicultural; 
blllngual-blcultural - / 

Commanicatitp^^kllls - role assessment, role playing, etc. 
Workshops Involvfn^ pirents-teachers-students for improving relationships 
values clarlflcat^n 
"-^Closer coordliWtion\ workshops, problem solving between paired schools 

^ V . 

Human relations 
Individual Izlna/instructlons 
* How to Improve student's self-Image', confidence, etc. 
Discipline » 

. ' ^ ' ■ ' % 

Staff developments- better understanding between teacher- teacher and 
teacher-admJLnls trafor 



/cbr 
8/15/75 
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; DEWER PiJBLIC SCHOOLS 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATION 



• TO: - . ALL PRINCIPALS 

' ' ' • " • • • ' ' --^) ' 

« FROM: ■ : ,y Evie G-. Dennis and Roscoe L. Davidson ' ' . , • 

DATE: January' 16, . 1976 * ^ 

--SUBJECT,: ' ^ -Human Relations/ Cultural Awareness Inservice Programs for 
^ Second Semester - (1976) - Information and Schedules 

This .communicati^ relates to the one sent you earlier, dated January 6. 

• Five hours of inservice'' train ing - two and one-half hours of the required^ 
five hours of inservice training for second semester will be provided for 
the entire district by the 'Office of Community Affairs on the early ■ ■ ^ 

' ' . . r- : ' 

dismissal days indicated in the a^ttached schedule. « . \ , 



Your school will be dismissed eafly on the dates shdwn and you atid your 



y total staff should report to the building, indicated .on the attached ^' > ' 

schedule. Each school - should be covered by one person in the office and, ^ r 

at least. one custodian. Principals should then arrange ior t^h€ise employ^e|^i t . 

to attend one of the^ other sessions in the 'series^ thus .providing for a]^ 

Staff to become , involved in the program. Food ^sfen/icQ should Td^ h^dle4-^«X 

by*each school as On any other early dismissal day'. Please confirm ' ^ 

your^ plans with Mrs. Margaret Benton. \ ^ ' - . /■ ^. ^-^ '* ^ 

c ' = * ' ^» ' . . . < ^ ^ • 

. Excursions - Those excursions already afjprbved t^/illT be accoii#odate{f, "\' ' V, . 

. ^howevqr, further request for excursions on ttie dates of the inservice * 



r 



programs should be avoided. ^ . ' ^ : ^ ' ' . , ^ 

. EvaTuation - Evaluation^ forms will be^ provided j;.is,t b^f.or§ the clo^ of ^ 
each' sess'^boiQ, and will be collected at that tl^iiS and t/abuliated by 'the ^ \, 

Office of Community Affairs. • ^ ' ' - ' 

. •« ' ^ » . \ \ ^ ' 

^ Teachdr-lcaders from llunian Relations Resoiircet ^Comm ittee ^peclfi^ mdrnirig 
gj^l^"S4^ions will be' ptovidcd according to the attached ochodulc for. your ^ <^.g 



teacher -leaders. Substitute teachers will be provided, therefore 
principals will need to communicate to Dr. Barbara Dwight at 399-1167 
or 399-1168 what substitutes are needed. 

. 

♦ Make-up sessions will not be provided by the Office of Community Affairs 
and must be handled' by each building. Each building administrator will 
be respons!^^le for verification of attendance of all staff. Principals 
will need to include an -accounting of absences and reasons for same in .the 
report that is due in the Departments of Elementary and Secondary Education 
ten days after the close of the semester (June 25, 1976). Copiqs of the 



report forms are attached . 



. It is necessary that all steps are taken to inform each sthool, community 



about the early dismissal day, the reasons for same and C^he outstanding 




list, of consultants that will be involved. Good PR is important. ' 



.^^,^&\pe all Qf the arrangements have been made, you do not need to fill out 



thq^ usual request form for early dismissal. 




• . cct'/ br.^ Kishkijnas 
*\ • ,.Mr .Vstemn.ark / ' * 
. " ^r ;^*Br2.eiiii'ski 

^ - Mr f. Oliyef ^ 

' MrVthomas 



Mr . Shannon 




\ 



SCHiDUtE OF SECOND SEMESTER - ,1976 - INSERVICE PROGRAMS 



PR, RICHARD 0. ULIBARRI CONSULTMT 

DATE: Thursday, February ^9,. 1976 

TIME: . 12:30 - 3:00 p.m. . 

PLACE: ' Merrill Junior High 'School*/ 

SCHOOLS: Merrill,. Morey, PUce, Rishel 

DR> RICHARD ULIBARRI - CpNSDLTANT ' * 

♦DATE: Friday, February ^2o', 1976- 

TIME: 12:30 - 3:0Q p^.m. ' 

PLACE: ^ Smiley Junior High School 



SCHOOLS : 



Skinner, Smiley, Dahlia Ext., Federal Ext.,, Hampden Ext., 
Sheridan Ext., Shoshone , Ext . , Walton ^xt., 31st Ext. 



DR / RICHARD ULIBARRI - CONSULTANT' 



DATE: 
TIME,: 
PLACE: 

SCHOOLS : 



Monday, February 23, 1976 . ^ , ' ' 

'1:|5 - 3:45 p.m. ' ' ' ^ ' ^ * . 

North High School , \ * ' ^ ' 

Slavens, Stevens, Swansea, Teller, Thatcher, Valverde, Westw6od,\ 
, Whiteman^ Wymjin ^ - . . , 



DR. CHARLES GALLOWAY - C ONSULTANT 

. : J < . . .t ■ I . < - ^ ■ ^ 

DATE: Friday, March 5, 1976 

TIME: 1:15 - 3:45 p.m. 

PLACE: West High School ' , 

SCHOOLS: /Brdmweli, Brovm, Cars, 

^Columbian, Cowell, De 
Emerson, -Garden 

DR. MORRIS MASSEY - CONSULTANT 




Cheltenham, Colfax, College View,' 
eblo, Ebert, Eddsonv Ellsworth,, 



DATE: • 
TIME: ' V 
PLACE:/. 

SCHOOLS : 



Thursday; • March' 11 , ' 1^76. 
1:15 - 3:45 p.m. 
South High Schopl 



V(Jr4, Godsman, Goldrick, Holm, Kaiser, Knapp, McKinley, 
. ' Montbello,' Mpntclair«, Munroe, .I^ewlpji. . 



DR. MORRIS HASSEY ^ COtjSULTA^T. v 



DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE: 

SCHOOLS : 



Fr*lday, llafch^^l976 
i:?:30 ^ a:QO^-pVin. 
.Hill Junior Higfe\SQlio61 

Grants,- Hamilton, Hilf. 




ERIC 



80 



DR. ALVIN GOLDBERG - CONSULTANT ' * • ' • ' 


• 


uALhi 

TIME: - \ 

■ "^^--KLACE^ 


Friday, March 19, 1976 

1 :15 - 3:45 p.m. ' . ^ . . 
Baker Junior High 'School 






SCHOOLS :'^~ 
- \ ■ 


Amesse, Valdez , Ashley, Barnum, Beach Court-, Belmont, 
Boettcher, Boulevard, Bradley ' " > ^ 




DR. PATRICIA BIDOL - CONSULTANT^, ^ ' ^ 




DATE: 
TIME: 
' PLACE: 


Friday, M^rch 26, 1976 ^ . . ■ * 
1 :15 - J:45 p.m} . • 

Hill Junior High School ^ \ ^ ' , 




SCHOOLS : 


Ash Grove, Cory, Hallett, Barrett, Knight, .Columbinie, 
University Park, Ellis, Harrington, Wyatt, Fallis, McMeen, 
Smith, Stedman, Washington Park. 




DR. FREDERICK HOLLIDAY - X:ONSULTANT 




DATE: 
TrIME : 
PLACE: 


, Thursday, April 1, 1976 ^ ' 
12:0q - 2:30 p.m. 
George Washington High School 




. SCHOOLS:. . 


A. Lincoln, East, George Washington, JFK, West 


• 


DR. FREDERICK HOLLIDAY - CONSULTANT 

" — — ' — ~ ■ - ♦ 




DATE: 
TIME: 
> PLACE: 


' Friday, April 2,^976 
12:00 - 2:30 p.m. ^ - . ' . 
Manual High Schbol 




SCHOOLS : 


Manual, -North, South, T.hpmas Jefferson, >\etr6 Youth Educg^tion 
Center. , , . • . ' \ ^ 




•DR. CHARLES 


GALLOWAY - CONSULTANT - > * ^ j 




DATE: 
TIME:. 
PLACE: . 


Thursday, April 8, 1976 ^ ' ' ' * 
. 1:15 - 3:45 p.m. * . 
Abraham Lincoln High School' * ' - 




SCHOPLS: 


•* Alcott, Smedley,. Asbury, Whit tier , Berkeley, Remington, 

Bryant-Webster, Gust, Crof ton, .Steele, Denison, Force, ' 
Mitchell, DOulL, Eagleton, Fairmont^ Lincoln, Gilpin', 
Johnson, Greenlee, ' Fairview, Traylo:p. 


« 


DR. -CHARLES 


GALLOWAY CONSULTANT - • . ^ . \ * . 






DATE:'^ 

TIME: 

PLACE: 


^ Friday, April 9, 1976 « ' \ ' - ' 
r2:30 3:00 p^.m. * ' ^ ' . 

Kepner Junior 'High ^.School ' , . 






SCHOOLS : 


Henry, Kepner, ' KunsmilJerTT^ialce, Horace -Mann , ' ^ 


V 




ERIC . 







DR. l0iSK CHESLER - CONSbLTANT 



DAtE: - Thursday, April 22, igT^-- 

TIME: . . 1:15 - 3:45 p.m. 

PLACE: - , • -Hill Junior. High School 

SCHOOLS: Moore, .Oakland, Palmer, Park Hill, Philips, Pi tts,^o.sfe<a"le, 

, Satin, Samuels, Schenck, Schmitt, Sherman, Steck. 

DR. mark" CHESLER - CONSULTANT 



DATI>\ 
TIME: 

PLACh: 



Friday, April 23, 1976 

1:15 - 3:45 p.m. 

Baker Junior High School 




SCHOOLS : 



, Baker, Byers, Cole, Gove 



ERIC 
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SPECIAL XMINING SESSIONS/* FOR* TEACHER-LEADERS 
. * ON HVMAN RELATlOflS RESOURCE COMMITTEE 



-DR. -RICHARD ULIBARRI-- CONSULTAI^T 

DATE:- ^ February'20, 1976 
TIME: ' 8:00 - J0:30 a.mT 
PLACE: ^ Inservice Center 



I 



SCHOOLS: Broawell, Brown, Carson, Cheltenham, Colfax, College View, 
gfi- Columbian, Cowell, Del Pueblo, Ebert, Edison, Ellsworth, 
. McKiuLoy;* Moore, Moijtbello, Montclair, Munroe, Nlewlon, Oakland,. 

[ ' -Falmer.j Tark Hill, Bhilies, Pitts, Rosedale, Sabin, Samuels, 
Schenck, Schmift, Sherman, Steck. 

DR, CHArIeS galloway " CONSULTANT- 



March 5, 1976 
8:00 - 10:30 a.m, 
Inservice Center 



DR. 



DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE:, 

SCH0OI.S: ATLincoln, East, George Washington, JFK, Manual, Metro 

Youth Education Center ,^Kdrth, South, Thomas Jefferson, West. 

* / 

' FREDERIjgiC. HOLLIDAY - CONSULTANT ' ' 



DAT? : 
TIME: 
PLA 



DR. 




April' 1, 1976 - . 

8:00 - 10:30 ^:rtt. ^ 

Ins'ervipe, Center , , t *^ 

- * I. ' ' 

Baker,^ Byersv Cole, Gpve," Grajnt, 'ffamilto 
Horace*' Mann, kepner, Kunsmiller, Lake, 
Rishel, Skii^^er; Smiley. Dahlia Ext.; 




Hiljl, Henry, 

, Morey, Plade, 
al Ext; -J Hampden 



Ext., Slieridah* Ext., , Shoshone* Ext., Welton Ext., 31st Ext. 
CHARLES GAXl6\/AY - 'CONSULTANT/-^ / ^ 



1 ' 

DR. 



DATE: 
TUIE: 
PLA;cE; 



SCHOOLS : 



4$^ 



April a, 1-976 * 
^8:X)0 - 'lili3p a.m, 
Inservice Center 



Ash Grove, Ashl^ky ,• Anie|.se „ Barnum, ^Barrett,* Bedch ^Cpurt, ' 
Belmont, Boettcher, TBoulevajd, . Bradley , Co lt:ynbine,\ Cory ^ * Ellis, 
Fallis, Fof^, G|D<^sjnany Gpiarick, ^Hallete,^ Hiurringtoot, Holm, 
Kaiser, Knapp, |ftdight', Mc>Ieea, -Smith, Stcdmari*, Unive^^sitry" Patk^ 
Valde?, Washingt^or) Park, W/att . - , ^ |^ 



MARK A. CHESLER.- CON^ULT^T 



ERIC 



DATE: 
TIME: 
PU6E: 

SCHOOL: 



April 23-, 1976 ^ \ ^, . 

•8:00 -.10:30 a.m. ' * , ' " . '. . 

ItiservicQ Center. - . ' ' *. ' , , > ' 

AJ.GOtt^ Asbury, Berkeley-, Bryant-Webster, Crof ton,'- Denisoyi, Doull, 
EaglGton', Emerson, Faifmoiat,' Fairview, FoVce, Ga"Kden Place, Gilpin 
Greeitlee, Gust, -Joluison, Lincoln, Mitc^vell-, Remington, Slavens, 
Smodlcy, Stc^a, Stevens, Swansea',vTellel > Thatcher, Traylo'r, 
Vai3j|^erde/Wescwoo4, Whitfem^m/ Whittier, Wyraan. '• ^■ 
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CONSULTANT FOR SECOND SEMESTER '(1976) . INSERVICE PRpGRAMS 

DR. PATRICIA BIDOL is Chairman of the Department of Education at the National * 
College of Education in Chicago. She was the former Superintendent of Schools 
In Baldwin, Michigan. Dr. Bidol has conducted workshops' for educators in 30 
states designed to develop ways in which schools and other institutions can 
begin to practice pluralism'.' She is a,uthor oflja curriculum for secondary 
students, New Perspectives on Race * ' * 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS HOLLIDAY is ;:he superintendent of the' York^ Pennsylvania 
|, City Schools .1 .^Ir. Holllday has been a consultant, to , the United- States , Of f ice * 
\ of Education and has lectured widely on the subject of the poor throughout tlie 

United States. He received his Doctorate from Harvard University; his Master's ^ 

and Baccaulaureate Degrees from Temple University. 

RICHARD 0'. ULIBARRI Is Professor of History and Dean of Continuing Education, 
Weber State College, Odger\y8^ah. He has lectured widely in the areas of ' ' ^ 
institutional racism, definition of minorities and culture, and the impoxtance 
of poverty. Dr. Ulibarri ^as bejen^a consultant to numerous organizations such 
as the United States Office of Education, Intermountain Forest Service, public schools 
in Od;gen and Salt Lalle, Utah' Police Academy, and t^B Thiokol Corporation. He 
has written several ar-ticles on the history of minorities. Dr. Ulibarri 
received his B.A. and. Ph.D. trpm tl^e University' of Utah'^*^' « / . 

•* * • 

MARK CHESLER. is Associate Professor, Department of Sociology, University of 
Michigan and Project Director, Community Resc^utb^s Ltd., Ann Arbqr, Michigan. 
He has worked for Several years, in the, areas of human ^relations and. cultural 
,awareness. His work has ranged from retraining programs for teachers and ^ 
administ;rators to '{group organising efforts 'with, students and parental population. 

^The focus has been on ariti-racisiii and anti-sexism, neW .organizational procedure, 
alternative learning systems, organizational development, - student/ community* 
cpntrol, etc. He holds the Ph.D. in Social Psychology frota the University*^* . 

^ of Michigan^ M.A. in 'Psychology from Hofstra University, a?td the b\A. itx- \ 
Industrial and Labor Relations from Cornell University . ^ His impressive list 

, of publications Approximates 70 articles and books on a variety of subjects " 
such as -educational change, desegregation and integration^ in schools, alternative 
education, crises in the schools, ti^acher training. ' . 

ALVIN GOLDBERG is Professor $nd Chairman of the speech Commuriioation Department, 
- University, of Denver, .has don^extensiye vork in the area of communication 

and has several publications on this subject. iHe holds the Ph.D. degree from 
^ Northwestern, the M.A. from the University] of Hawaii, and the B.A. from Wayne \ 
State/ I I ' ' ^ . >^ ' 



\ 
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CHARLES K> GALLOWAY is Pfoiessor of Curriculum and Foundations^ in the College 
of Education at Ohio State University and is an expert on that ^hich is left 
unS-aid— Nonverbal communication. lie has taught at the elementary and secondary 
education levels, worked as an assistant principal, and currently is a consultant 
to a number of school systems in the United States • In addition to his ' ^ ^ 
expertise in nonverbal communication. Dr. Galloway has done considerable 
research Ift. teaching styles and has given numerous speeches and workshops 
- on personalized teaching, individiiali^ed iastrujction, management practices 
and supervision'. He ife editor of "Theory Into Practice", a professional 
journal published by tfeie College of Educ-dfion at phio State. He received the 
Doct^)r of Education Degree from the l|niversity of Florida in 1962. 

MORRIS' E. KASSEY is Associate Dean of Und*ergraduate Studies, College of 
^Bi^sipess, University of Colorado at Boulder. He has been at the University 
since L967, ""and has received three university awards for teaching e:;cellence. 
Originally from Waco, Tej^, he received his undergraduate and M.B.A. degrefes 
from the^Univeraity:,of Texas, and hiia Ph.D. from LSU. Among the numerous 
groups and 'companies he has presented programs to are: Pepsi Cola, Motorola 
Institute, United States Chamber of Commerce, Anheuser-Busch, Dow Chemical, 
The Royal Bank of Canada,. John-Mansville, American Bankers Assn., Sales 
Marjceting Executives (Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles), District 50. schools, ^ 
Canon City schools. Ft. Collins schools. The presjentation "What You Are Is 
Where You' Were* When"' is an intensive sweep through the "Value Programming" 
experiences of^ age groups that provides valuable insights into understanding 
human behavior . . 




